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THE FIELD AGAINST THE WORLD. 

We mean the Mystical World: 

What business has Zhe Field with music? 
satisfied to ensnare Jepora and shoot snipes? What has Spohr | 
done to The Field that Zhe Field should take the field against | 
Spohr ? 

‘« What’s Jessica to him, or he to Jessica?” 


If The Field don’t like Spohr, The Field might hold his pen. 
To be blank would be to be discreet, 


“Assume a virtue if you have it not.” 


The Field should be content with ficld-music—the music of 
sky-larks, and so forth. There he would be in his element. 
A field-fare would fare better at his hands than an orchestra— 
a frog or a grasshopper than a vocalist. 

Everything in its place. The Field is in his place among 
grouse and phenicopters—out of his place among fiddlers and 
musicians. His Jocus standi would be better in a fen than in 
& music-room. 

The Field says, he who prefers ‘ Rossini (poor Rossini !— 
how little the “ fieldings”’ know about him!) and Bellini to 
Beethoven ov Mendelssohn,”’ is a ‘‘ mere frivolous amateur ”’”— 
or “‘a more frivolous amateur.” In saying which The Field 
says well, but unwittingly deals himself a thump on the head 
—since The Field “‘ prefers Rossini and Bellini to Beethoven 
or Mendelssohn,” and is therefore ‘‘ a mere (or more) frivolous 
amateur.” Quod non erat demonstrandum. 

The Field says, there is ‘no abuse of complicated scores” in 
Jessonda. Will The Field oblige his readers by explaining 
how many he means by “ scores?” A score, in music, is a 
score. Itis not twenty. When, therefore, in speaking of an 
opera, The Field says there are no “ complicated scores,” The 


Field becomes teratological—since there is only one score of 


an opera, and that score is the entire work. 
“ Tartar-Jimbongo 
Ooon-choom be-la—moe anna goo-loo 
Nue footella, jimbongo zar-me 
-Tartar-jimbongo 
*""-  Nue footella moe anna gooloo 
Tartar wha decar jimbongo:” 
There, Brother Field, is a song for you. — Criticise. that. 
has no ‘ complicated scores.” 


good of its rhythm, and would be more likely, according to 
your own line of argument, to let “ unsubscribed boxes for 
from four to six pounds,” than to “leave the pit a howling 
wilderness.” 








Cannot he be | 





It 
It is a nigger song, excellent 


the pit; and you could enjoy it at your ease, from your stall 
near the orchestra: 

“He that cannot see well, let him go softly,” was a wise 
| admonition of Bacon to the intellectually blind. The Field 
| should note it in his commonplace-book—for in this instance he 
| is very intellectually blind. Petronius Arbiter said also some- 
thing to the purpose—we forget what; but let The Field 
search for it, before he sets forth, in September, to wing 
widgeon and take teal. What makes it that the Caperer spring 
from the Caddis, if the angler be not wary?—or that Phry- 
ganide be Trichoptera, to him that fishes foul ? 

“Tf you hunt in the sky, 
The starlings will fly.’— 
said Sancho Panza—who, according to his own confession, 
was born bare, remained bare, and losing nothing, gained as 
little. A fisherman may be a good fisherman of his worms; 
but if he fish upon the forehead of a bare mountain he will be 
no better than a fish out of water. 

As for G., we esteem him. His pen is a good pen of its 
nibs ; and there is pulp in his prose; but his fishy articles are 
the best. Of the scales of fish he wots well; but of the scales 
of music he is wotless. Let him weigh his argument against 
ours, in the scales of justice. He would find himself lifted up 
on the lightness of his logic, while we should be sinking into 
the well of truth. 

It is not meet that a man fish foul; let him fish meet, not 
foul; it will then not be foul that he fish, but meet. G. may 
address us with a rod anda fly ; but he shall not find that we 
bite at him, let his bait be ever so downy winged. We hove 
in waters too deep for hisline. We are fathomless to his hook. 

Ask Albert Smith whether Spohr be not a good composer. 
The Doctor listened ponderously to Albert’s ‘‘ Galignani,” and 
laughed egregiously. Albert in his turn owes the Doctor his 
ear fora symphony. He shall lend his ear for so much; it 
will not be the longer. We will bet an exemplar of The 
Field, that. Albert—now he has encountered Dr. Spohr face to 
shoulder, (for in stature the climber of mountains is less than 
the Doctor by a head—not to say headless by the side of the 
Doctor, )—prefers a symphony to a polka, and would rather hear 
the Last Judgment than see Robson, or the Lady of Camelia— 
not to say Lyons. With Albert on our flank we shall b 
enabled to pulverize G. and write his epitaph :— 


“Or git G” 
! : ! 











The ‘“ howling” would be on the stage, not in 


All that we have hitherto written has been a digression, 
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and we fear of the longest—as long, indeed, as what T’he Field 
wrote of Jessonda, previous to his writing anything about it. 
Our excuse is, that all we have to say of the fishy feuilletoniste 
of The Field may be compressed into half-a-dozen lines. 
His plot is not undramatic :—the editor of a deceased journal, 
saved from burning (for literary distinction) by a manager of 
a theatre who has taken a fancy to him. But even with the 
sub-intrigue of the union of the “feu” World and the Court 
Journal—which will never die as long as o’B supplies the 
fuel, that engenders the steam, that puts the engine into 
action—there is not half story enough to support three long 
columns. 

And now we have ceased to diverge, we are at a loss what 
to say. To be candid, we have nothing to say, unless in the 
parody of Solomon’s famous sentence :—Musicus, qui cum pis- 
catore contenderit, sive irascatur, sive rideat, non inveniet requiem. 

We shall therefore summon Rommi, and go to sleep. 
“ Rommi!—Rommi! !—Rommi!!! (Hnter Rommi.) 

(To be continued at intervals.) 





THE ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


Tur members of this recently-formed and already successful 
body of instrumentalists have undertaken a provincial tour. 
A series of concerts will be given in the principal towns, 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, the conductor. We 
believe that the starting point will be Bradford, where per- 
formances will take place, immediately after the festival, in 
the new Hall. We trust the speculation may be crowned 
with the success it so well deserves. A more efficient band 
in every respect, its number considered, was never heard, in 
this or any other country, than that of the Orchestral Union. 
That clever singer, Mrs. Alexander Newton, is engaged to 
contribute her aid to the vocal department. 





THE JULLIEN EXPEDITION. 


Tur bulk of Jullien’s band left Liverpool for New York, 
on Wednesday week, accompanied by Mr. Arthur Chappell. 
The Wednesday following, Bottesini followed, with Madlle. 
Anna Zerr and Madame Fiorentini. 

The expedition is now complete in every department. 
The die will soon be cast. That it may turn up well for 
Jullien is the unanimous wish of those who know him, and 
who recognise the services he has rendered to art, and 


the impetus he has given to its popularization among the 
masses. 





SIMS REEVES AT THE LYCEUM. 


As Mr, Allcroft did not send us tickets, we are compelled 
to draw on rumour for our report of the Sims Reeves’ Enter- 
tainments. The first of the three extra performances for our 
great tenor came off on Wednesday. Fra Diavolo was the 
opera, and The Beggar’s Opera the afterpiece. Sims, of course, 
was Fra Diavolo. The house was crowded to suffocation, 


the applause uproarious, and the encores too numerous. It 
was a downright Sims night—a night of exulting and demon- 
stration—a paying-and-receiving-homage night—a true night 
—we have seldom such nights ! 

The second of the extra performances given for our re- 
nowned tenor came off last night. We are again enforced to 
draw upon rumour, as Mr. Allcroft again forgot to transmit 
to us the customary invitation to the dress-circle for two. 
The performances were Sonnambula and the Waterman, Sims 
Reeves, of course, enacting Elvino and Tom. Again was 
the theatre, as it were, beleaguered and crammed discomfort- 
ably. The admirers of Sims Reeves may be denominated 
“legion.” There not being room for “legion,” “ legion ” 
was only admitted partially, and partially went away grum- 
bling. The success of Sims Reeves—and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
too,—whose Amina, by-the-bye, is a most charming and 
faithful impersonation—was triumphant. Could it be other- 
wise? No! Rumour declares it to have been most trium- 
phant. Had Rumour declared it to have been less than 
most triumphant, we should have discarded Rumour and set 
up for ourselves. But as Mr. Allcroft neglected sending us 
cards, we were obliged to fall back upon Rumour, which was 
universal and unanimous as to Sims Reeves’s success. 

The third of the ultra-nights comes off on Monday, when 
Sims Reeves is again announced to appear in Fra Diavolo. 
He will have the assistance of Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Julia 
Harland, Messrs. Manvers, George Tedder, Weiss, H. Corti, 
Dussek, &c. &c. 





THE AMATEUR CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The members of the Amateur Choral Society, which was 
instituted by Mr. Charles Salaman, have presented that 
gentleman with a pair of splendid vases, with pedestals, and 
an appropriate inscription, as a testimony of their appreciation 
of his unwearied exertions to promote the welfare of the 
Society, and advance its general efficiency. 

As many of our readers may not be aware of the exact 
position of this Society, of its numerical strength, and the 
object of its formation, some particulars may not be without 
interest. The following is a list of the members. Those with 
stars prefixed have sung principal parts during the season just 
expired, 1852-3—the third of the existence of the Society :— 


SopRANI.? 

Miss Auerbach ; * Mrs. E. Berry; * Miss Buschman; Mrs. N. 
Cole; Miss Deacon; Mrs. H. Drewry; Miss Drewry; * Miss 
Friedlander ; Miss Emily Friedlander; * Miss Griffiths; * Mrs. 
Hampton; * Miss M. Hare; Miss Henderson; Miss L. Kemball ; 
Mrs. John Mathews; Mrs. Morgan; Miss Rushforth; Mrs. 
Charles Richardson; Miss Mina Salomons; * Miss Louisa Salo- 
mons; Miss C, Shaw; Miss Pine Smith; Mrs. Thomas Smith ; 
Mrs. Sole; Miss Vincent. 


ALTI. 


Miss M. Cole; * Miss Durant; Miss Drewry; * Miss Elster ; 
Miss Glennie; Miss 8, Griffiths; Mrs. Marshall Hall; Mrs. 





Holmes; * Miss Kirby ; Lady Knatchbull; * Mrs. Langley ; Miss 
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Lane; Miss Salaman; Miss Eliza Turck; Miss Augusta Tod ; 
Madame Weil; * Miss Wilson. 


TENORI. 

Captain James Bathurst; Mr. A. Bathurst; *Mr. ag? A Mr. 
Day; Mr. Geoghegan; the Rev. J. D. Glennie; Mr. Hoblyn; 
* Mr. W. Kelly; Mr. Miller; Mr. Messent; *Mr. C. Osborne; 
* Mr. Tietkins ; Mr. James Watson; Mr. Webster. 


Bassi. 

Mr. C. Berry; * Mr. Bruckman Mr. Brenneis ; Mr. H. Cook; 
Mr. Edward Davis; Mr. Stewart Drewry; * Dr. John Hudson; 
*Mr. James; * Mr. Knobel; * Mr. Rimmer; Mr. James Tinker ; 
*Mr. Herman Turck ; * The Rey. F. Webber. 


PIANISTES. 


Miss Minna Salomons; Miss Whitehorne; Miss Catherine 
Enthoven; Mr. Salaman’s pupils—Miss Brown; Mrs. Briggs; 
Mrs. Green; Miss Hare; Miss Ridont; Mrs. Turnley. 

Director —Mr. Charles Salaman. 

A list of the works which have been given, and the dates of 
their performgnce, may convey an idea of the style of music 
to which the attention of the members of the Amateur Choral 
Society has been directed :— 

First Course. 

November 24th, 1853, Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, Elijah ; Decem- 
ber 8th, Spohr’s Opera, Jessonda; December 22nd, Haydn’s Ora- 
torio, The Creation; January 5th, 1853, Handel’s Cantata, Acis 
and Galatea, and Mendelssohn’s first Walpurgis Nacht; January 
19th, Rossini’s Opera, Guglielmo Tell ; February 2nd, Beethoven's 
Mass in C, and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. 

SEcoND COURSE. 

February 16th, Weber’s Opera, Oberon; March 2nd, Men- 
delssohn’s Oratorio, St. Paul; March 16th, Weber’s Opera, Der 
Freyschutz, and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nights Dream ; March 
30th, Selections from Weber’s Opera, Euryanthe, and Beethoven’s 
Opera, Fidelio; April 13th, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and Selections 
from Handel’s Acis and Galatea, and Mozart’s Requiem; April 
27th, a miscellaneous selection. 

The meetings will be resumed in the winter. Mr. Charles 
Salaman is at present in Germany, on a short professional 


tour. 





A NEW ORGAN. 


The following selection of pieces was performed by Mr. 
Henry Smart, on a Great Concert Organ, recently built by 
Messrs. Gray and Davidson, for the City Hall, Glasgow, in 
the Exhibition Room of their new Organ Manufactory, on 
Thursday evening :— 

Pasr I. 
1, Extempore. 
2. Air, “O thou that tellest ’ ....cssssessessseeeee Handel. 
3, Overture, “ Der Freyschutz” ....ssecsesseceoeeee Weber. 
. Adagio, from Sinfonia in A Minor .........+..... Mendelssohn. 
. Air, “‘Cujus animum,” (Stabat Mater)........0.. Rossini. 
. Chorus, “The Lord shall reign ”.........s...eee5 Handel. 


Parr II. 
Overture, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream”.......... Mendelssohn. 
Airs, from Robert le Diable....ssssseseeerseeseee ~Meyerbeer. 
GERI FRMIED avsccccccsonspcocensesececccctcccnccecense, fe ROR, 
Air, “He layeth the beams” ..ssesseessereeeess Handel. 
Extempore. 
id March, Athalie Da bdea de IEI iit tiitifitititt li iit) Mendelssohn. 


The hall was crowded with amateurs and professors of the 
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organ, who expressed themselves highly delighted with the 
masterly execution of Mr. Henry Smart. The extempore per- 
formances of that gentleman were of the highest order, re« 
markable for science, invention, and manual dexterity. 

We append a very interesting description of the new instru- 
ment, which was circulated among the audience. 


“ This large and fine Instrument, containing fifty-five stops and 
upwards of three thousand pipes, being, by many degrees, the most 
complete organ yet erected in Scotland, and, ina variety of respects, 
among the most remarkable hitherto produced in the United 
Kingdom, it is deemed advisable to place before the musical pro- 
fession and the public a somewhat more extended description of its 
structure than is usually considered necessary. 

Designed specially as a concert-organ—as an instrument, in other 
words, not only capable of efficiently supporting and accompany- 
ing a large band of voices in the choruses of an oratorio, but 
equally adapted to every species of solo performance, from the 
severest fugue of Sebastian Bach, to the lightest modern French 
overture, the first point for notice is the unusually large compass 
of its key-boards. Each manual has a range of five complete 
octaves, or sixty-one notes, extending from CC to C in alt., thus 
affording facility for the just execution of any known orchestral 
music without the distortion, inversion, and consequently frequent 
mutilation, of its passages. The pedal clavier has a compass of 
two octaves and a third, and besides being capable of connection 
at will with any or all of the manuals, commands an independent 
organ of its own. The general contents of the instrument are 
most conveniently exhibited in a tabular form, and this is sub- 
joined :— 

GREAT ORGAN. 


No. of Stops. Pitch 
1. Bourdon .. asd dea eee 16 feet. 
2. Open Diapason eee see eee 8 — 
3. Stopped Diapason ... ove eee 8 = 
4, Gaake one eee eee eee 8 = 
5. Octave aaa ota a was 4 — 
6. Piccolo tie ase a4 ete 4 — 
7. Twelfth ... ve a ese 3— 
8. Fifteenth ... ese ‘ue uae 2— 
9. Ottavina eee eee see oes 2 = 
10. Sesquialtra eee eee ose 3 ranks. 
11. Mixture ... “as ese eee 3— 
12. Flute Harmonique ... ove ace 8 feet. 
13. Flute Harmonique ... eoe ous 4 — 
14. Posaune ... eee eee dec 8;— 
15. Clarion ia dvs ete ose 4— 

SWELL ORGAN. 
1. Bourdon ... eae eee eee 16 feet. 
2. Open Diapason... eee eee 8 — 
3. Keraulophon tee ons ons 8 — 
4. Stopped Diapason Bass ove ove 8 — 
5. Clarionet Flute aso eee “ae Sm 
6. Octave ese “an aa ‘ei 4 — 
7. Flute ‘ua ace ‘ile ake 4— 
8. Fifteenth $a ose “as 2—- 
9. Flageolet ant ose see 2— 
10. Sesquialtra ate eae ase 3 ranks. 
11. Mixture ne ae «ee 2— 
12. Contra-Fagotto eee dge mad 16 feet 
13. Cornopean ose “s ove 8— 
14. Oboe qe és ase s— 
15. Voix-Humaine oe oe ove 8 = 
16, Clarion ae waa ee 4 = 
CHOIR ORGAN: 
1. Open rg or Tin bi ia 8 feet. 
2. Clarionet Flute oy ome oa 8 — 
3. Stopped Diapason Bass ose Sis 8 — 
4. Salcional eee eee eee 8 ou 
5. Octave aa “aa aes 4— 
6; Flute ooo eee eee aoe 4 — 
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Fifteenth 
. Piccolo ges 
. Corno di Bassetto sis 
. Voix-Celeste aa ais 


PEDAL ORGAN. 


. Contra Bourdon ses 

. Open Diapason ay 

. Bourdon 

. Octave sus 

. Fifteenth ... 

. Trombone ... si ws 


COUPLING STOPS. 


. Swell to Great Manual, Unison. 
. Swell to Great Ditto, Super-Octave. 
. Swell to Great Ditto, Sub-Octave. 
. Choir to Great Ditto, Sub-Octave. 
The Reeds and Harmonic Flutes of Great Organ to 
Swell, Unison, by a Pedal. 
. Swell Manual to Pedals. 
. Great Ditto to Pedals. 
. Choir Ditto to Pedals. 


And, lastly, there is a tremulant in connection with the swell- 
organ, six composition pedals for producing varied combinations 
of the great organ stops, and two for the swell stops. } 

A mere glance at the foregoing enumeration will sufficiently 
show that the Glasgow organ possesses unusual capabilities for 
both power and variety of effect. Its great and remarkable 
peculiarities of structure, however, are not so easily discernible, 
and require, therefore, more detailed description. 

The whole may be regarded as an important step in a new 
direction,—the outset of a carefully considered endeavour to 
ameliorate and exalt the entire character of the organ as a musical 
instrument. Great as have been the improvements in its construc- 
tion in this country within the last twenty years, there yet remains 
much ground for the complaint, often urged, of its insufficient 
adaptability to variety of style in music. While undisputedly 
suited to the grand, severe, and massive, it yet but cumbrously 
lends itself to the tender, expressive, and passionate. Its tones, 
admitted to be majestic and striking, are yet often too reviled as 
cold and unsympathetic. Its mechanism, while efficient in strength 
and certainty of action, is frequently clumsy and unscientific ia 
detail, and invariably more or less distressing in its operation on 
the performer. And, lastly, there are obstacles in the way of a 
perfect equalization of its tones, known only to those technically in- 
timate with the subject, and dependent on acoustic peculiarities but 
imperfectly understood, which have never as yet found a remedy, 
—at least, in this country. 

In seeking to overcome these disadvantages, attention has been 
first given to the internal mechanism immediately in connection 
with the touch. The fingers of the organ performer it must be 
mampot | known, are employed—through the intervention of the 
keys and their connections—in opening a series of valves whereby 
compressed air is admitted to the pipes of the instrument. ‘This 
compressed air at all times resists the finger of the player to a 
certain extent; but when, as in large instruments, two or three 
key-boards are united by means of the couplers, and thus twice or 
thrice (in the case of the Glasgow organ six times) the ordinary 
number of valyes have to be simultaneously opened, the force re- 
quired for the purpose is inconveniently and fatiguingly great. In 
the present instance, all this is at once remedied by the adoption 
of the admirable mechanism patented some years since in Paris by 
Mr. Barker, and known as the Pneumatic Lever. This apparatus 
may be briefly described as a species of subsidiary engine interposed 
between the keys of the organ and the valves in the sound-boards, 
and which, on being supplied with air by the fingers of the player, 
acts by pneumatic pressure on any required number of valves, 
together or in succession, and thus the wind, hitherto the anta- 
gonist of the performer, is ingeniously converted into his assistant. 
¥ Another remarkable feature of this instrument is found in the 

Great Organ,” the last four stops of which (the harmonic flutes 
and reeds) are placed on a distinct sound-board, in order that they 
may be supplied with air at a higher pressure than that allotted to 


the rest of the great organ; and this pressure is again increased 
in the three upper octaves of these stops.. This increasing pres- 
sure is adopted in deference to well-known acoustic laws, and will 
be found to greatly augment the volume and quality of the reed stops, 
besides entirely obviating that tendency to thinness and irregularity 
in the upper portions of their compass, which has been otherwise 
found premoitable. Furthermore, by a thiermets mene arrange. 
ment, these four stops cau at pleasure be thrown out of connection 
with the great organ-keys, and placed under the command of. the 
swell manual—thus possessing in many respects, the effect and 
advantage of a fourth key-board. Two of these stops, the har- 
monic flutes, are entire novelties in this country. They are of 
French invention, and possess characteristics of volume and quality 
which must speedily render them indispensable in organs of any 
pretension to excellence. 

Another point demanding notice is the number and variety 
of the coupling stops, or, in other words, those contrivances by 
which one key-board is made to act on the others. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the swell may be combined with the great organ in four 
distinct ways, and this wholly independent of the arrangement of 
stops employed in either manual. By these means, on the one 
hand, the power of the instrument may be nearly doubled; and, 
on the other, such a number of varied, delicate, and exquisite 
combinations—such close mimicries of the most fanciful effects of 
the modern orchestra—may be attained, as can in no other con- 
ceivable way be placed under the will of a single performer. It 
may also be here mentioned that the mechanism of these coupling 
stops is of novel construction, which offers infinitely smaller 
chances of derangement than that hitherto in use. 

On the same principles, and with similar objects, which govern 
the distribution of the wind in the great organ, care has been taken 
to separate and vary the air-pressure in the pedal sound-boards. 
A degree of pressure necessary to develop the tone of the 16-feet 
reed trombone would be wholly unsuited to the contra-bourdon, 
and provision is, therefore, made for a separate and differently- 
weighted supply in each case. 

It remains to direct attention to three other important novelties 
—the voix humaine and tremulant of the swell, and the voix celeste 
of the choir. The first two are only known traditionally in this 
country—the last is wholly new here. All three have been 
adopted from the most refined specimens of the organ-builder’s art 
in existence ; and it is confidently expected the result will justify 
the taste which has governed their introduction. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any description of their structure, though it may be 
well to explain that, in effect, they are capable of imparting, in 
various degrees, that breathing vitality to organ tone, the absence 
of which has hitherto rendered next to profitless any attempt to 
make it the exponent of impassioned music.” 

On Monday evening there will be another mecting, on 
which occasion several of our most eminent organists—among 
whom Messrs. Chipp, Cooper, Prae, and Miss Stirling—will 
endeavour to display its capabilities. The Bach Society will 
assist. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue Favorita was played for the last time on Saturday, 
before a very crowded audience, it being the penultimate 
appearance of Grisi and Mario this season. Donizetti's chef- 
@euvre—as the French Academicians dub La Favorita—is 
no favourite of ours. We have always considered it as one of 
the coin poser’s least interesting operas, and,musically speaking, 
interminably dull to bcot. Donizetti was not in his native 
element on the French stage, and in attempting to be very 
grand in Grand Opera, like vaulting ambition, he o’erleapt 
himself. He was unwise—not having the plastic and ac- 
commodating power of Rossini, not to speak of the illimitable 
space between the two intelligences—to jump from the 
[talian to the French school, and essay a kind of music for 
which neither his talents nor his inclinations befitted him. 





But the libretto of Za Favorita is admirable, and when the 
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two principal characters are supported by such incomparable 
artists as Grisi and Mario, can never fail to please in the 
highest degree. 

The performance of the “twain” on Saturday night was 
inestimable, and threw the audience into a furor of delight. 
Even we ourselves were held entranced in the spells of the 
glorious “ two,” despite our utter indifference to the music. 

Luerezia Borgia on Monday night—a subscription night, 
instead of Tuesday, which became in consequence a dies non, 
or rather a nox non—introduced Grisi and Mario for the last 
time, Every access to the theatre was besieged long before 
the doors were opened; and one of the largest assemblages we 
ever remember at Covent Garden congregated to bid farewell 
to the illustrious “‘ both.” The reception accorded to each 
of the favourites was enthusiastic in the extreme, and the 
applause throughout the opera was even more frequent and 
vehement than before. Recalls and bouquets were numerous, 
and in short the whole performance was one continued blaze 
of triumphs from first to last. It was, indeed, a magnificent 
finale to the series of performances of Grisi and Mario for the 
year 1853. 

We cannot bid farewell to Grisi and Mario without stating 
emphatically our conviction that, in no former season of their 
engagement at the Royal Italian Opera, have they so incon- 
trovertibly declared their transcendant talents as in the pre- 
sent ; nor on any former occasion have they so zealously and 
determinedly exerted themselves for the delectation of the 
public. Something of this may be referred to the strong desire 
of leaving a profound impression before they bid adieu to their 
patrons in this country for a period of time longer perhaps 
than may be anticipated. That Mario and Grisi have been 
in better voice this year than they have been for the last three 
or four seasons, no one who has heard them can hesitate to 
believe. In the early part of the present season we pointed 
out the evident improvement in Mario’s voice, and Grisi, be- 
yond all doubt, was materially benefited by her winter’s 
hybernation. 

. The glorious “‘ two” have sung their last on the stage of the 
Royal Italian Opera for heav’n knows how long! Although 
America, enchanted beyond herself, may endeavour to detain 
them longer than they purport, we still cling to the hope 
fondly, and believe trustfully, that Grisi and Mario will again 
be at their post at Covent Garden next Easter, and again 
constitute themselves the cynosures of all operatic eyes. May 
we be true prophets, which we sometimes are ! 

Lucrezia Borgia was followed by spare extracts from the 
Elisir @amore, in which Ronconi carried everything before 
him, and Madame Bosio sang most delightfully, and Signor 
Luchesi proved himself an artist of the good old Italian school 
without fuss or pretension. 

The Prophéte drew largely on Thursday. Madame Tedesco 
sang very finely, and Tamberlik was grander than ever in 
Jean. It was the last appearance of the lady who, we think, 
had hardly chances enough given her this year. But we 
shall note upon this next week. 

To-night the season terminates with Guillaume Tell—a 
magnificent termination. 

Our Resumé next week. 





Dramatic. 

Surrey.—Mr. Barnett’s opera, The Mountain Sylph, after 
an interval of three years, was resuscitated here on Monday 
last, to a crowded audience, and has been played throughout 
the week. Mr. Barnett, like many others, has been unlucky 








in his librettos. The opera has a pretty rustic tale, spoiled 
in the telling. Nothing can be better than the first scene. 
The airy and graceful coquetry of the Sylph in her brief in- 
terruptions of the nuptial festivities, and the bewilderment of 
Donald between his celestial and terrestrial love, aided by 
the impassioned vivacity of the music, invariably sustain the 
attention of the audience to the end of the scene, which com- 
prises two-thirds of the first act. The rest of the story is 
quite worthless. Miss Lowe is attaining to a more skilful 
management of her voice, and, as the music is of a less noisy 
kind than muck that has lately fallen to her share here, the 
want of strength in her voice was less visible, and the mellow- 
ness of some of her middle notes better heard and appreciated. 
She sang somewhat timidly at first, but improved as she 
went on. Her best effort was her last song (before the 
finale), perhaps the finest thing in the opera. This she de- 
livered with an impulsive refinement worthy of it. As the 
part of the Sylph, histrionically, belongs properly to a 
dancer, we cannot blame the fair vocalist for the want of 
that airy and graceful occupancy of the stage needful to give 
full effect to the part of the winged heroine, although Miss 
Lowe’s expressive features and delicate form certainly lost 
none of their attractions by the tasteful ehoice and arrange 
ment of her draperies. Mr. Borrani was encored in the 
popular “ Farewell to the mountain.” On Thursday the 
burlesque of Aladdin was produced, in which the popular 
and versatile Miss P. Horton was as amusing as ever. Her 
first song, “I’m a vagabond boy,” was as full of street fun 
and vagabond humour as it need to have been; while a 
second piece of vocal fun received an uproarious encore. 
Miss Horton’s star, which we thought had reached its cul- 
minating point, seems still in the ascendant, Miss Palser 
was encored in a pas seul. 





GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The arrangements for this Festival are now complete, and 
from the list of artistes engaged there is every reason to hope 
for a most successful meeting. ‘The principals are Mesdames 
Clara Novello, Castellan, Weiss, and Mdlle. Bellini; Messrs. 
Lockey, Weiss; Signors Gardoni, Tagliafico, and Herr 
Formes. The orchestra comprises gost of the leading instru- 
mentalists of the two Philharmonic Societies and the Opera; 
I have been favoured with a sight of the list of engagements, 
and can safely say that it will be one of the most complete 
and efficient bands ever heard out of London. 

The programme of the morning performances is as follows: 
—Tuesday, Sept. 13th, full Cathedral Service, Tallis; Det- 
tingen Te Deum, Handel ; overture, Esther, Handel ; anthem, 
“‘T was glad,” Attwood; and Dr. Elvey’s festival anthem, 
“The Lord is king.” A sermon will be preached, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the clergy of the three 
Gioceses, by the Rev. Dr. Claxson. On Wednesday morn- 
ing will be performed Mendelssohn’s Elijah; Thursday, first 
and second parts of the Creation; selections from Israel in 
Egypt, and Mendelssohn’s Christus—the latter for the first 
time here; Friday, the Messiah. On the Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday evenings, grand miscellaneous concerts 
will be held as usual in the Shire-Hall. 

The list of stewards is an unusually strong one, no less 
than twenty-three gentlemen having kindly undertaken the 
highly responsible and frequently very expensive office, the 
receipts from the sale of tickets scarcely ever amounting to 
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anything like the expenses of the Festival, and the deficit 
having to be made good from the pockets of the stewards. 
It is to be hoped, however, that their spirit and liberality will 
be rewarded this time with a surplus—an event, by the way, 
which has not happened since 1817! But, with the ad- 
vancing musical taste and knowledge of Gloucester, it is to 
be hoped that their efforts in the good cause may be crowned 


with success. 





Foreign. 

New-Yorr.—There is still less musical news in the Ameri- 
can papers than last week. At the Italian Opera in Castle 
Garden they have been giving Don Giovanni, with success. 
The parts have been thus distributed :—Zerlina, Mad. Sontag ; 
Giovanni, Sig. Badiali; Leporello, Sig. Rovere; Ottavio, Sig. 
Vietti; Donna Anna, Signora Steffanoni; Elvira, Signora 
Amelia Patti Strakosch, Rovere and Steffanoni were both 
among the original troupe of the Royal Italian Opera. Rovere 
went to America with Alboni, and remained there after her. 
Some of the American critics complain that Mad. Sontag’s 
Zerlina had too much of the lady in it—which we think suf- 
ficiently probable. |They also are angry that Salvi, who be- 
longs to the company, did not play Ottavio. 

The following about De Begnis, and his wife Mad. Ronzi— 
although not remarkable as prose, is worth extracting :— 


“ La Pirata di Torrino announces the death of this celebrated 
artist and singer, which occurred recently in Italy. She had been 
one of the first actresses that graced the Italian lyric stage, and 
she was ever a favourite withthe public. Both Rossini and Doni- 
zetti wrote their best songs for her ; feeling assured that, from her 
lips, they would be received with enthusiasm. Her husband, the 
late Signor De Begnis, for two or three years before his death, 
which took place in this city in 1849, was preparing and publish- 
ing many of those gems in which she had gained so much applause ; 
and we shall never forget the peculiar look of pride that he gave 
us, when he descanted so enthusiastically on her rendering of these 
celebrated arias. 

“That Madame De Begnis was one of the most beautiful women 
and most accomplished artists on the Italian stage, is acknowledged 
by all who have seen and heard her. She was a bright luminary 
in the musical firmament, and it is a sufficient guarantee of her 
ability in the dramatic as well as lyric department that Rossini 
selected her to perform the character of Rosina in Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia. She was no less distinguished in the opera of Agnese, 
and she is spoken of in the same laudatory terms in the Semiramide 
and Roberto Devereaua. 

“In connection with this distinguished artiste it is hardly pos- 
sible not to mention her husband, once so celebrated as a Buffo on 
the lyric stage. Who, having once heard him in J/ Fanatico, Il 
Barbiere, and Don Giovanni, can ever forget him? Even his little 
song J’ ai de l Argent was a gem of the first water, and he gave it 
with infinite grace. 

“De Begnis was the author of many beautiful songs, among 
which were “The Country Girl,” “It was a dream,” and the stirring 
air, “‘ Come, soldiers, come, ’tis the rolling drum ;” with several other 
beautiful ballads. But our friend and almost daily companion for 
three years is no more. He sleeps by the sylvan water in Green- 
wood Cemetery : while his wife, the once accomplished Ronzi, re- 
poses in her own beloved Italy—the land of sunshine, flowers and 
song ! ow” 


The arrival of Jullien and his party is hourly expected. 


The following abridgment of a letter from Cincinnati (by a 
correspondent of the Musical World and Times), contains some 
— information about the state of music in the “ Queen 

ity”? :— 

“‘ Music receives much attention in the public schools, and, I 
believe, it is taught in them all, as a regular branch of education ; 
the principal music-teachers being Mr. Locke, Mr. Nourse, and 


Mr. Aiken. These gentlemen have the reputation of being excel- 
lent teachers. 

“One of the best American musicians I have met here is Mr. A. 
M. Wetherbee, who has had the advantage of a foreign educa- 
tion. He has an admirable baritone voice. 

“The Wesleyan Female College is flourishing under the super- 
vision of Mr. Wilber. Music is taught here daily in classes, also 
by private lessons; Mr. Pond being the principal teacher. I had 
the pleasure of hearing them sing in concert; also, a few short 
solos. ‘The solos were done in a creditable manner. 

“ Within a couple of years, Mr. Littlefield, who received his 
musical education in Boston, has been quite successful as a teacher 
here. He is also organist and conductor of music in one of the 
Sycamore street Presbyterian churches, the neatest and most taste. 
ful church edifice in the city. The organ is of Boston manufacture, 
and is very sweet toned. The choir is a voluntary one: the music 
mostly of the old chorale style: no voluntaries or interludes. It 
ener seem that the congregation are of the old Puritanical school, 
who have not yet learned the offices of an organ. 

“The place where one can hear the best music is ‘at the 
Cathedral. ‘The music selected for this church is of the very 
highest order. W.C. Peters, Esq.,a music publisher, is the 
director. Mozart’s Twelfth Mass was admirably sung on the 
Sunday I was present. 

“ Mr. Peters and his sons have a fine music store and keep a very 
large assortment of musical merchandise, besides being extensive 
publishers. Within a few years he has purchased a country seat, 
about four miles from the city, situated on an eminence command- 
ing a view of some eight or ten miles of the Ohio—a perfect little 
Paradise. 

“ Messrs, Colburn and Field have also a large music store. These 
gentlemen are agents for the sale of Chickering’s pianofortes, as 
well as those of other leading makers ; also, melodeons ; and, from 
appearances, they do a larger business than any other house in the 

estern Country in brass instruments. They also keep a large 
stock of sheet music. Mr. Field is director of the music in one of 
the Episcopal churches. The choir is composed of but four singers, 
and therefore the lighter order of music is used. Mrs. Cooledge 
and daughter sustain the treble, Mr. Field the tenor. The organ 
is a fine toned one, of Stanbridge’s make, Philadelphia. Mr. South 
the organist, plays neatly, and Mr. Cooledge organist in another 
church, is an amateur of considerable merit. 


“Mr. Truax has a music store in Fourth street, next door to 
Smithfand Nixon’s great music hall, and near the Burnet House, 
vane everything in the way of musical merchandise may be 
ound. 

“Smith and Nixon have a fine room, and keep and sell the 
largest number of pianofortes in the West. Messrs. Murch and 
White are agents for Gilbert’s pianofortes. Mr. Lamaire has also 
a good music store in Fourth street. His stock is not so large as 
the others, but it is well selected. In another part of the city is a 
music store which has been opened but a year or so, by Mr. 
Schotzman. Mr. §. pet haiant with a small capital, but by close 
application to his business he has made a large circle of customers 

“Two Musical Societies have been formed here. One, called 
the ‘Amateur Society,’ is directed by Victor Williams, Esq. 
The other, the ‘ Philharmonic Society,’ is directed by Messrs. 
Locke, Mourse, and Littlefellow. Each of these societies has its 
own merits; and would they strive half as hard to excel each 
other, as they do now to build themselves up on each other's 
failings, there would be two large and flourishing societies here, 
and each would prove advantageous to the other. And when they 
shall commence their rehearsals this fall, if each will attend to its 
own business and let the other alone, they will, doubtless, soon 
become an honour to the city. The Germans have two societies 
here—the names of which are so awfully Dutch that I never 
attempt to speak, much less to write,them. They, of all the world, 
understand best how to enjoy music. They assemble in a large 
room, seat themselves around a long table, each with a mug of 
‘Lager Bier’ and a cigar, and then the way they roll out those 
rich German harmonies is perfectly entrancing. ; ’ 

“T have been much pleased with Cincinnati. I think that it 





excels any other city in America, save Boston, in a desire for 
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musical education, and the time is not far distant when every child 


in this city will be as able to sing as to read. 
“ Truly yours, “J. 8. B.” 


There is nothing else in our file of papers worth reprinting. 





Paris.—On Monday last, the 15th August, all the 
theatres were thrown open gratis to the public, it being 
the fete day of the Emperor, and a grand concert took place 
in the gardens of the Tuileries, between 7 and 9 o'clock the 
same evening. More than two hundred and fifty artists as- 
sisted at the performance, which was made under the direction 
of M. Auber. La Société Sax (Grande Harmonie Parisienne) 
also performed, under the direction of M. Mohr, some of the 
most favourite morceaux of their repertowre. The re-opening, 
which had been postponed, of the Academie Imperiale de 
Musique, is announced to take place-on the 29th inst, 
Several journals have been writing about a work in three 
acts by M. Meyerbeer, destined for the Opera Comique next 
winter. In one respect the news is true. The work in 
question is not, however, the Camp of Silesia, but a work 
completely new, libretto and music, with the exception that 
in the first tableau of the second act, several unpublished 
pieces from the Camp of Silesia are introduced. But the 
first and third acts, as well as the second tableau of the 
second act, contain music entirely new. In this new work, M. 
Meyerbeer has had again the assistance of M. Scribe for the 
libretto. Mdlle. Felix Miolan has been playing the part of 
Athénais in the Mousquetaires de la Reine with great success. 
The new work by Halevy entitled Ze Nabob, the libretto by 
MM. Scribe and St. Georges, will be produced on the 
20th or 25th inst. Chevalier Neukomm, the well-known 
composer, pupil of Hadyn, is in Paris. It is said that 
Mdile. Alboni, recently married to M. le Comte Popoli, 
has announced her intention of retiring from the stage. 

It is rumoured that an uncle of Grisi—an Italian Colonel 
—will replace M. Corti in the direction of the Italian 
Theatre at Paris, and that M. Le Prince Poniatowski has 
proffered him his patronage in the undertaking. Meanwhile, 
M. Corti has left Paris for Milan. 

Frorencr.—Madme Stoltz, who, on her return from the 
Brazils, went to pass a short time at Florence, to rest herself, 
and at the same time to profit’ by the artistic advice of 
Rossini—has returned to Paris, but goes back in a few days 
to Florence, where she will remain until the autumn, at 
which period she commences her engagement with the 
Theatre Royal, Turin, which has been settled for three 
reasons. 

WEIsBADBN.—Sophie Cruvelli is on the banks of the Rhine. 
Lately at Weisbaden she gave a concert, with her sister 
Marie, and at Aix-la-Chapelle she sung the part of Fides in the 
Prophéte with triumphant success. 

Havrz.—A comic opera, by M. Wekerlin, entitled 7 Or- 
ganiste, has obtained a legitimate success. 


GrnevAa—Emile Prudent has made a great hit at Geneva 
and Lausanne, where his concerts have been brilliantly at- 
tended. 


BapEN-Bapgn.—The grand concert given in honour of 
Berlioz has taken place with the most brilliant success; an 
immense audience was collected together, hundreds were 
unable to gain admission into the Salle, but were content 
to remain in the passages, and in any available place where a 
sound of the music could be heard. The two first acts of the 
Faust of Berlioz were admirably executed by the united 





artists of Baden and Carlsriihe ; several morceaux were re- 
demanded with an enthusiasm of which London and St. 
Petersburg had already set the example. Sophie Cruvelli, 
Ernst, and Cavallini, were rapturously received. Ernst im- 
provised some new variations for his Carnaval de Venise, 
which were enthusiastically applauded. After Berlioz’ over- 
ture to the Carnaval Romain, which terminated the concert, 
the composer was called on, and received quite an ovation 
from the audience. The splendid voice of Sophie Cruvelli 
told with prodigious effect in the immense Salle; her sister 
Marie sung excellently in two duets from Semiramide; 
Cavallini proved himself a great artist ; it is impossible to sur- 
pass the purity of his tone or the correctness of his execu- 
tion. The composer of Faust could not have been better 
supported than he was by the artists of Carlsriihe, Eberious, 
(Faust,) Oberhoffer, (Mephistophiles,) and Bregenzer, (Brandt). 
The concert-room was crowded with beauty and fashion. 
The ladies in the most elegant foilettes, and with the most 
lovely bouquets, offered a coup dail unsurpassable. Berlioz 
leaves for Frankfort, where the same honours await him. 





BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


This important event opens at the St. George’s Hall, 
Bradford, on Wednesday, the 31st instant, and terminates 
September the 2nd. The list of patrons includes Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ripon, 
the High Sheriff of Yorkshire, and a long array of the 
nobility and gentry of the county of York, and the neighboure 
ing counties. The Earl of Harewood is the President. 

The principal vocalists consist of Madame Clara Novello, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), 
Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Freeman, and Madame Castellan, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Winn, Herr 
Formes, Signor Tagliafico, and Signor Gardoni. Mr. J. L. 
Brownsmith is appointed organist, and Mr, W. Jackson, of 
Bradford, will officiate as chorus-master. Mr. Costa is the 
Conductor. 

The band consists of sixteen first violins, sixteen second 
violins, ten tenors, ten violoncellos, ten double-basses, two 
harps, two flutes, twooboes, two clarionets, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombgnes, one ophicleide, one 
double-drum, one triangle and side drum, and one bass drum, 
making in all a force of eighty-five—about the same numerical 
strength as the band of the Royal Italian Opera, and contain- 
ing nearly all the orchestral members of that renowned 
establishment. 

The chorus is very powerful, and numbers close on two- 
hundred and twenty members. They are, for the greater part, 
selected from the choirs of Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and 
Huddersfield. 

On Wednesday morning the festival will be inaugurated 
with the ‘‘ National Anthem,” and will be followed by Men- 
delssohn’s Oratorio, St. Paul, the principal vocalists being 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Lockey, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, Winn, Lockey, and Herr 
Formes; to conclude with the finale from Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives. 

On Wednesday evening a grand miscellaneous concert, the 
most interesting feature of which will be the finale to Men- 
delssohn’s unfinished opera, Lorely, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne 
and the chorus, 

On Thursday morning, the Messiah, interpreted by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Lockey, Herr Formes, Miss 
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Freeman, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Lockey, Mrs. Sunderland, 
and Mdme. Clara Novello. 

A grand miscellaneous concert in the evening. 

On Friday morning, a MS. “ Credo,” by Mendelssohn, first 
time of performance. The ‘ Credo,” as we have stated on 
a former occasion, was presented to the Festival Committee, 
by the representatives of the composer. Selections from the 
Creation, given subsequently, will make up the first part of 
the performance. The “ Credo,” in its rendering, will have 
the assistance of Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Clara Novello, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The second part will 
comprise a novelty—a Baptismal Anthem, by Mr. Costa, as 
performed at Buckingham Palace, at the christening of His 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold, June 28, 1853—the solos by 
Madame Clara Novello and Mrs. Lockey; together with 
selections from the Israel in Egypt, with Mrs. Lockey, Mdme. 
Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes 
as vocalists, 

Friday evening, a grand miscellany ; concluding with the 
“« National Anthem,” which concludes the Festival. 

On the whole, judging from the performances announced, 
and regarding the principal vocalists engaged, some of whom 
are among the most eminent in the country, together with the 
completeness and efficiency of the band and chorus, we are 
authorized in predicting a great success for the Bradford 
Musical Festival of 1853. The opening of the new and 
splendid hall would alone impart unusual interest to this 
virgin music-meeting. 


ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC. 
(From the Field.) 

Tue greatest success in the exhibition way that has ever 
been seen in London is most certainly Albert Smith’s Mont 
Blanc at the Egyptian Hall. The five hundredth repetition 
of this entertainment (the expression is usually slip-slop, for 
the heavens know what dreary bétises are often inflicted upon 
us under that name, but this terse, witty, interesting mono- 
logue really deserves the name) will take place on the fif- 
teenth of this month. This is positively what may be called 
a great fact. Five hundred performances, and people sent 
away from the doors twice or thrice a week ! 








FIELD SPORTS. 
A Piscatory BITE at Sponr’s Jessonpa. 
(From the Field.) 

A new grand opera—new at least in its Italian dress, 
though first sung in German twenty years ago (say forty,— 
£4.), and, above all, new as regards its possession of those 
appliances and means which only the Royal Italian Opera 
ean boast—‘ Jessonda,” by Dr. Spohr, was produced at 
Covent Garden on Saturday last. To give the result before 
the analysis, if the performance of last Saturday was far from 
being a failure, it was equally as remote from a success. 
Evidently the management anticipated no other result, or 
they would hardly have brought out “‘ Jessonda” at so late 
a period of the season. They have not been “agreeably dis- 
appointed ;” a succés d’estime is the most that the composer 
can pretend to, Having said so much there arises the ques- 
tion “Why was this so?” “ Jessonda” has many good 
points. The plot, in the first place, is by no means undra- 
matic ; the music, in a scientific point of view, is of course 
—coming as it does from the hand of one of the greatest 
living masters of composition—excellent; nor is it (which | 





might be expected) by any means conceived in an ultra- 
German taste; that is, there is no abuse of complicated scores, 
or sacrificing of vocal harmony in favour of difficult orches- 
tral effects. In fact, but for a certain learned ease and 
facility about it, a certain polish and evenness of the music, 
which can only arise from the fastidiousness produced by 
that extensive knowledge and profound study which is almost 
peculiar to German musicians, one might imagine “Jessonda” 
to be the work of an Italian rather than a German master. 
Is this praise? I hardly think it is: at least I am sure Dr, 
Spohr would not so consider it—yet I mean it compli- 
mentarily. I mean that what I consider to be the usual 
faults of German operatic music are not to be found 
-—a least not much—in ‘* Jessonda;” and that to 

its twant of success cannot be attributed. To say that 
an opera, a play —nay, even a poem or a picture — any- 
thing in fact that has been created for the purpose, and 
in the hope of gaining reputation from the world at large, is 
too deep, too learned, too sublime—too good, in short, for the 
comprehension of that public before whom it has been volun- 
tarily exhibited, and in the hope of whose suffrages it was 
made, seems to me to be one of those solecisms whereby the 
self-love of unsuccessful mediocrity consoles itself for failure. 
You write an opera or a play; it is sung or acted, as the 
case may be, as well as you have any right to expect; you 
cannot complain of the orchestra, the scenery, or the decora- 
tions; your actors are fairly perfect in their parts; your 
prima donna has kept clear of the influenza—yet your com- 
position fails in doing that which, when you offered it to the 
manager, you certainly assured him it would do—viz., draw 
money into the theatre. go, you have failed ; that is, you 
have not succeeded in doing what you pretendedto do. Your 
opera may be a model of scientific harmony, or your play of 
dramatic force and poetry, but the public don’t like it; and 
as you choose to ask for their decision, you would appeal 
against it, as it seems to me, with a bad grace. Depend upon 
it, success is a terrible thing to argue against, for it happens 
rarely, if ever, that the work which attains it has not some 
quality by which it is justified. Falconnet, the sculptor, 
whilome President of the French Academy at Rome, lectured 
on the celebrated bronze horse in the Capitol; he compared 
it with one of his own productions, and demonstrated that the 
antique was full of faults from the head to the tail; in short, 
not a line, not a muscle, was as it should be. But even 
while he compared it with his own faultless work, the 
inexplicable sentiment of genius struck into his conscience, 
and he terminated his lecture abruptly with, ‘ Pourtant, 
Messieurs, il faut avouer que cette villaine bete est vivante, et que 
la mienne est morte.” Now this is just the case with the new 
opera ‘ Jessonda.” It is correct, intelligent, harmonious— 
nay, even brilliant in parts—but it is ‘‘ morte.” Apropos 
to this opera, a writer, who ranks among the first musical 
critics in London, has started one of the most wonderful 
theories of operatic management with which it has ever been 
my fate to meet. According to him, the répertoire of a 
theatre must consist of a certain number of pieces, the per- 
formance of which is remunerative, and about the same num- 
ber which are a dead loss. You are expected always to 
suppose that the unpopular operas are quite as good as the 
others, if not positively the best, and that only the want of 
education and stupidity of the public prevents them from 
thinking so. Now, setting aside the question of abstract 
superiority or the reverse, a plain man would think that a 
manager would make his fortune a good deal more quickly 
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by playing none but those operas which the public like, and 
ay to hear—such as the ‘ Huguenots,” “ Lucrezia,”’ or the 
 Prophéte”—and that he could do no better than to keep 
them continually on the bills as long as his company could 
sing them, and as long as his audiences showed, by crowding 
the pit and besieging the box-office, that their attraction was 
unabated. But the writer in question says, no—the public is 
whimsical—if you treat it to that which it likes, but too often, 
it will soon cease to like it; the spoonful of currant-jelly 
must always conceal a powder—the lump of sugar must suc- 
ceed the bitter draught—the opera for the performance of 
which every unsubscribed box lets for from four to six 
pounds should alternate with that which forces you to give 
away your boxes, leaves your pit a howling wilderness, and 
delivers over your stalls to unprofitable foreigners in mous- 
tachios, who never paid for a place in all their lives. Such is 
the theory of the critic aforesaid—and such has to a certain 
extent been the practice of the Covent Garden management 
—a practice which has neither conduced to the profit of the 
enterprise nor to the delectation of the subscribers and 
habitués. Each season some magnificent production—some 
famous and learned work, which is to eclipse all its predeces- 
sors, and to delight equally the simple and the sage, the fre- 
quenter of the Philharmonic and Exeter-Hall, and the more 
frivolous amateur who prefers Rossini and Bellini to Beet- 
hoven or Mendelssohn—is announced months beforehand, as 
the great attraction of the season. Time passes on—the 
forthcoming wonder delays its appearance, but in the mean- 
time is heralded with the sounding brass and the tinkling 
cymbal of every variety of the puff preliminary. At last we 
get it—“ Faust,” “ Benvenuto Cellini,” “ Jessonda,’’—and 
behold, like the Dead Sea apples, the fair promise resolves 
itself into dust and ashes. 
All that I have hitherto written has been a digression, and 
I fear one of the longest. My excuse is, that all I have to 
say of “ Jessonda” itself may be compressed into half-a- 
dozen lines. The plot is not undramatic ;—the widow of a 
deceased Rajah saved from burning by a Portuguese General 
who has fallen in love with her;—but even with the sub- 
intrigue of the loves of Amazili, the sister, with the novice 
Nadori, there is not half story enough to support three long 
acts. The best and most interesting part of the music falls 
to the share of Jessonda and Amazili. The duets in the first 
act between the two sisters, and that between Nadori and 
Jessonda, were most beautiful, and indeed would have been 
almost perfect but for acertain wantof colour and energy, which 
isthe great fault of the whole opera. ‘I'he second act is not so 
good as the first, and the third a great deal worse than the 
second. The dresses, decorations, gsouping, and ballet—for 
the Bayadéres were hardly ever off the stage—were all most 
beautiful. By-the-bye, it is to be observed that the learned 
high-art style of composer never trusts for his effects to his 
music alone. Whatever confidence he may have in his own 
genius, he knows better than to send it into the world stark 
naked. Silks and satins, velvet and armour, must be its 
raiment ; costly scenery and decorations its dwelling-place, 
and a hundred ballet-girls and supers its body-guard. And 
then newspapers say ‘‘ the opera was put onthe stage in that 
style of completeness for which the establishment is cele- 
brated!” With all my heart; but if the opera fails (as it 
usually does), the cost of all these magnificences must be 
rather a bore for the manager. I recollect, a century ago, 
certain operas by one Bellini and one Rossini, were performed 


people) under the management of one Laporte, now totally 
forgotten, which were not altogether unsuccessful, If I 
remember right, the said theatre possessed, pour tout potage, 
about four sets of scenery, which in process of time had come 
to be so decrepid and indistinct, that it was positively diffi- 
cult to know one from the other ; and occasionally, through 
the negligence of a carpenter, the banquet-hall did duty 
for the bower of vines, or the open country for the dungeon, 
without the audience finding out the mistake, or caring about 
it if they did. The other accessories of the theatre were on 
the same simple scale; yet I do not recollect that “ Tan- 
credi” was a failure, or that “ Sonnambula” obtained a 
succes d’estime. 





THE MUSICIAN’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 
Consisting of a Series of Prescriptions. 
No. 1. 
Grains or YOuTH. 

Taxr of nitre four grains, of ambergris three grains, of 
orris-powder two grains, of white poppy-seed the fourth part 
of a grain, of saffron half-a-grain, with water and orange- 
flowers, and a little tragacanth; make them into small 
grains, four in number. To be taken at four o’clock, or 
going to bed. 

(The next morning, you awake twenty-four hours 
younger. Zi.) 
Communicated by 


1853. ALBERTUs Paryvioutvs, 





THE MUSICAL DEVIL. 
(By C. B. Beate.) 


Although the text we have given at the head of this paper 
may carry with it a somewhat formidable and startling sound, 
still, we could wish that every person in the profession, high 
or low, rich or poor, may have an opportunity of seeing and 
reflecting thereon. We regret, indeed, that the idea of treat- 
ing this subject, and denouncing, laying, and bottling this 
false spirit, has not occurred to some of the giants of the 
profession, whose powers and weapons are much greater and 
keener than our own. Though but a dwarf in the art, and, 
may be, an outsider withal, yet, we hesitate not to contribute 
the little strength we may possess to the strangling of this 
inharmonious fiend. Let it be borne in mind, that in this 
solo we combat not for mere isolated individuals, great ur 
small, but for the profession as a class—as a body, that 
should have health in it and be well with itself. This, and 
this alone, being our object, we trust that any expression this 
fantasia may contain, if not found exactly in strict accordance 
with the rules of art, will be received with that indulgence 
which a good and wholesome motive deserves. We shall, 
however, be careful in the distribution of the panos and 
fortes throughout the piece, though we fear (as we have a 
devil to exhibit), very few dolce phrases can be interspersed 
herein, and that the fortissimo passages must generally pre- 
ponderate. 

The first thought that presentsitself to ourmind on lookingat 
this instrument of hell, is to attack him con spirito furioso—to deal 
him staccato thrusts in every assailable part ; but we are not 





at a theatre in the Haymarket (still remembered by very old 


impetuous, Nay, we have even taken the precaution to have 
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a cooling draught in readiness, in case this demon should 
raise the thermometer of our temper beyond its usual height. 
Having, we hope, drawn your attention by our prelude, we 
shall now, as briefly as possible, proceed with our fantasia 
on this discordant theme. And let us here observe, that we 
proceed with our variations from no idle whim, but in order 
that the profession may see, palpably, the lovely thing it 
nourishes in its bosom—the deadliest of all vipers, which it 
feels gnawing its vitals every day, but which it seems afraid 
to disturb, or even to acknowledge. This demon is nota 
tangible thing, therefore, the more difficult to treat and put 
down; but, nevertheless, we shall endeavour to sieze him 
firmly, show him fully, and, if we could smother him at 
once, we gladly would. There exists in the musical pro- 
fession, as every part of it knows, an invisible, untiring, 
never-ceasing, insinuating, unnatural devil, who assumes all 
sorts of shapes and guises, and whose breath is more blight- 
ing than the blast of the simoom. In the best society he is 
received blandly—smiled to, bowed to, caressed, and shook 
hands with, every hour of the day. His trail is seen in the 
wake of the poorest itinerant musician, and he is heard at the 
very heels, rustling in the skirts of the most exquisite 
artistes of the Italian School. Remorseless and voracious as 
a shark, he goeth about continually; yet, in all his move- 
ments and modes of attack, he is the most cowardly and 
subtlest devil imaginable. His maw is insatiable and 
fathomless. 

The seeds of distrust, discord, detraction, and hate, he has 
sown throughout the professional world, and they have ger- 
minated and grown to his liking. With savage joy he con- 
templates the fruits of his labour, claps his fiery hands, and 
laughs exultingly. And, oh! how horridly his fiendish mirth 
vibrates on our ear. 

“ Behold!” exclaims he to his minor relative, ‘‘ this is the 
little world I call my own. See the contracted thing I’ve 
made of it. Look at its heart. Can’st see anything?” 

*¢ See anything?” repeats the minor fiend; “ I’ll tell you, 
Master, just what I see. I see a world which, at first glance, 
would be taken for all that a professional world should be— 
that is, composed of good material, happy in its disposition 
to itself, every part containing congenial, adhesive, and 
amalgamating properties, and a full harmonious body as a 
whole ; but, instead of this, [ find of 

“Ha! ha! ha!” strikes in the major devil (contrary to 
rule and against motion), with a fortissimo burst of ferocious 
glee, “Ha! ha! ha!” you find exactly the thing I meant 
you to find. A body divided against itself—a body whose 
heart vomits, volcano-like, the fires ofenvy, jealousy, hatred, 
and revenge—whose members are hostile to each other—whose 
tongue blackens, defames, stabs its own children without 
compunction—in fine, you see a composition without a bar of 
melody or harmony in its soul, a many-keyed instrument in- 
fernally {out of tune, and on which none but a consummate 
devil can play. But come, time flies, and I have a hundred 
solos to fabricate, and a thousand places to visit. You will 
accompany me and see the fun.” 


The major devil gives his arm pianissimo to the minor fiend, 
and the due, dolce cantabile, melt away. We have now but to 
add, in finale, that it must be evident to the most toneless 
capacity, that the mayor devil’s description of the professional 
world is not an exaggerated description, but a description 
containing a great amount of truth, though expressed rather 
ad libitum. Indeed, look at it from whatever point we may, 
the same ideas, softened but a shade, protrude upon us, But 











whether the body professional—by the feeding of this malig- 
nant devil— develops its own powers, augments its own 
happiness, raises itself as a class in the social scale, or adds 
weight and respectability to its character, we leave for the 
sober determination of all its members, 

(A key to this by and by.) 


Original Correspondence. 


ORGANIST ELECTIONS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


My DEAR Str,—It is an awkward thing to speak of oneself, and 
especially so ina public journal. It is disagreeable, too, to be forced, 
nolens volens, to defend one’s own conduct. But it is most un- 
pleasant of all to find it necessary to notice an anonymous writer, 
and contradict rumours rife with falsehood. Yet, to all these evils, 
human nature must now and then submit; occasions will some- 
times insist upon a man speaking of, and defending himself against 
the scurrilous shafts of “envy, hatred, and malice ;’’ and even a 
man without a name must sometimes be taken notice of! 

Generally speaking, it is the wisest plan to let rumours, and 
their parents, pass unnoticed, giving them every chance of soon 
terminating their wretched existence in the natural course of 
events, or disposing of themselves in any way most agreeable, 
should they find it unpleasant to wait for the “ good time coming !” 

I can excuse any man, and thank him too, for writing anony- 
mously, when, by a seasonable and well-tuned letter, he can bene/it 
his brother and “the world” at large, merely suppressing his own 
name to avoid personal injury ; but I cannot excuse the man who 
would write solely to gratify a morbid curiosity—a man who would 
pen sentences under the disguise of an “inquiring turn of mind,” 
and yet so artfully arrange his queries that they shall cast an 
odious stigma upon the object of his friendly anxiety. 

These remarks have suggested themselves after perusing the 
affectionate inquiries of “ An Amateur,’’ (supposed to be residin 
in Birmingham,) concerning me; and these proofs of affection I 
am called upon by my excellent friend “ Veritas,’’ in his letter of 
the 9th instant, to answer for myself. It is not my usual practice 
to reduce myself to an equality with amateur anonymous writers ; 
but in this instance, after all “ Veritas’ has so disinterestedly said 
in my defence, and feeling it a duty towards myself, for once I de- 
part from my general rule. 

Before entering upon the subject, however, I must say I regret 
my esteemed friend “ Veritas’’ thought it advisable to reply to the 
inquiries of “ An Amateur’ at all; and I much more regret that,” 
in so doing, he permitted his temper to be somewhat ruffled, and 
handled “ An Amateur”’ so severely. I could have wished, grate- 
ful as I feel to him for his sympathy and generous support in my 
cause, that he had been a trifle more temperate in his usage of 
“an amateur ’’ gentleman! But, no doubt, he felt indignant that 
his “protegé”’ should have had such baseness imputed to him 
through the insinuations of “ An Amateur ;” therefore he was right ! 
But it is time I entered upon the main purport of this letter, and 
answered the point left for my notice. I heartily wish my good 
friend ‘“ Veritas’ had answered it for me, as he could so well have 
done, and not placed me in the awkward predicament of speaking 
about myself. However, “ England expects every man to do his 
duty,” and, no doubt, “ Veritas” expects me to do mine. So—to 
the question ! 

“ An Amateur” wishes to know if I have “ consented to play 
for three months gratuitously.” Ihave! But why? The sequel 
will show! The sequel will also show, or I am much mistaken, 
that ‘“ An Amateur ’’ should, as “ Veritas ” has already told him, 
have made himself acquainted with all the facts of the case, before 
venturing such a comment upon his mere supposition, as he so far 
forgot himself to make. 

The “ World” al@ady knows under what circumstances I re- 
signed my organ appointment in this town ; [ need not, therefore, 
enter into further particulars upon that point. Ofcourse, when | 
sent in my notice of resignation, the appointment became open 
to any one who should meet with the approval of those authorized 
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in the field, and much interest was excited by the competition. 
After a time, one of the candidates was chosen, and duly elected 
to the vacant office. Unfortunately for this gentleman, although 
backed by a prodigious number of overwhelming testimonials, the 
Fates were not propitious, and he did not succeed in pleasing the 
congregation, or discharging his duties to their satisfaction. After a 
lapse of nearly two months, a deputation came to me to ascertain 
if I were willing to return. The result was a meeting between 
myself and the Minister and Wardens of the church, when, with- 
out any degradations on either side, the disagreeable occurrences 
of the past were fully explained, and amicable arrangements were 
entered upon for the future. I then consented to assume my 
office, but not until I had been assured that my successor would leave 
whether I returned or not! The gentleman [ allude to then imme- 
diately resigned the appointment, and I re-entered upon my 
duties. This, then, I beg to inform “ An Amateur,’ was all the 
apology I “thought it necessary” to make “in order to sustain 
the high position of Organist.” Now, I will tell him also why I 
consented to play “for three months gratuitously.” The Minister 
and Wardens of the church, wishing to soften down as much as 
possible the disappointment my unsuccessful follower would natu- 


rally feel, arranged to present him with a considerable sum of 


money, in consideration of his wounded feelings, and as an ac- 
knowledgment for his obliging them by resigning at once. I 
also, though I did not know the gentleman, and even up to the 
present moment have never seen him, felt keenly for his situation ; 
and in my desire to show him a proof of my sympathy I proposed, 
if the Wardens would present to him from me the amount I should 
otherwise have received, to play gratuitously for three months. 
This, then, I beg to inform “An Amateur,” is the why and where- 
fore of my conduet—to do my best to serve a person whom I had 
never seen, had never in any way injured, and who has not even 
condescended to acknowledge my act towards him in any shape 
whatever! But I dare say “ Amateur,” as a resident of this town, 
and knowing the parties and circumstances so well, knows all 
about it! If he does not, with my warm friend “ Veritas,” I 
should strongly advise him to “ consider what he is going to do”’ 
when he next essays to write upon a subject of which he knows 
nothing! With no ill-feelings towards “An Amateur,” but simply 
wishing to state the “plain, unvarnished tale” to the “ World,” 
I have thus complied with the wish of “ Veritas,”’ and detailed the 
facts of the transaction. 

I cannot conclude without thanking those gentlemen who so 
kindly expressed their sympathies with me in the hour of need, 
through the medium of our invaluable “ World,” and other 
sources ; and can only wish, should they ever have the misfortune 
either to misunderstand their ministers, or be misunderstood by 
them, that theirs may each be as speedy and as gratifying a re- 
conciliation as mine was. 

With thanks, Mr. Editor, for your kind permission to insert this 
statement in our ‘ World,” believe me, 


My dear Sir, yours right faithfully, 


J. A. BAKER. 
Birmingham, August 18th, 1853. 





MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ VARIATIONS TO RULE 
BRITANNIA. 


Mr. Robert Bell, the celebrated Ziteratewr, and author of the 
“Ladder of Gold,” expresses himself on the above popular 
morceau, written by one of our most popular and talented pianists, 
as follows :— 

The principles of taste by which the composer of variations 
should control and regulate his fancy, are as obvious as the 
observance of them is rare. Indeed, the abandonment of all canons 
of art is the rule, rather than the exception, in this department of 
musical ingenuity. A variation is generally treated as if it were 
perfectly independent of critical restraints, and were a sort of 
licensed libertine in the realms of sound. 'The temptations to sacri- 
fice melody to brilliancy of effect, to make a dashing execution 
display, at the cost of sentiment and meaning, and, in short, to set 





itself, are in most cases found to be irresistible. Yet it requires 
very little reflection to discern that this mode of dealing with a 
subject is false or vicious. The true object of the variation is to 
illustrate and heighten, not to obscure or extinguish the original air 
—to elaborate its suggestions, not to ignore them—to impart addi- 
tional force to its expression, not to disperse, confuse, and weaken 
it. The melody may be permitted to wander through a maze of 
embellishments, but it should never be lost inthem. It shoold 
always be felt moving through thenotes, making its audible appeal, 
either continuously, or in what may be loosely described as linked 
intervals, to the ear of the listener, Nor is this all that is required 
from the composer of variations ; he should strictly keep in view 
the spirit and intention of his subject. His variations should be in 
accordance with the character of the air. “ He should not rashly 
experimentalize upon it. Any attempt, or example, to impose 
upon a light or playful subject the weight or grandeur of heroic 
treatment, would be simply ridiculous. He can never elevate the 
trivial into sublimity, nor fritter away the solemn or pathetic, by 
any fantastical flourishes of that kind, without exposing himself to 
censure. 

We have touched upon these points with special reference to the 
variations on “ Rule Britannia,” just published by Mr. Richards— 
a work that reflects great credit on the originality and judgment 
of the composer. No musician understands better than Mr. 
Richards the requirements and capabilities of the instrument in 
connection with which he has won his professional celebrity ; an d 
he has shown in these variations how legitimately its resources may 
be employed in giving new and energetic forms of expression to a 
familiar subject, without compromising its integrity. In this com- 
position, the conditions we have indicated are ably complied with ; 
and the piece may be selected from the mass of similar perform- 
ances as an admirable specimen of pure taste, united with rich in- 
vention. Mr. Richards has chosen a noble theme, and treated it 
with a largeness of conception, a breadth and power of handling, 
that draws out its fullcharm. The air itself is everywhere present 
—now dominant over the tributary embellishments—now expanded 
through them with a prolonged and touching sweetness, susceptible 
of infinite modulations of expression. The imaginations of the 
audience who may be fortunate enough to hear these variations 
played with the skill they demand, may readily trace in their 
changes all the characteristics of the national anthem—they will 
feel the national heart palpitating in the music—the hurry, ardour, 
and exultation of the departing fleet—the battle and the triumph— 
the storm and the lull. In thus truthfully interpreting the spirit 
of his original, Mr. Richards displays a kindred genius, and 
accomplishes a result which the composer of Rule Britannia might 
have been proud to have achieved himself. 





RATIONAL AMUSEMENT FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES. 


The following has been transmitted to us by a correspondent, 
with a request that we would publish it, which we have much 
pleasure in doing :—“ Such is the heading of a handbill distributed 
freely last week in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy-square, and 
which contained the programme of a selection of music, to be 
given at the Hall of Association, in Castle-street, at prices of 
admission low enough to meet the pockets of those to whom it 
was addressed. 

“This grand title, ‘The Hall of Association,’ is given to a good- 
sized, irregularly-shaped room underneath the workshops of the 
‘Working Tailors’ Association,’ one of the few societies of work- 
ing men which have succeeded in taking deep root in this London 
soil, and that chiefly owing to the zeal and business-like qualifica- 
tions of its manager. To this gentleman must also, in a great 
measure, be given the credit of having endeavoured, by means of 
these evenings of ‘rational amusement,’ to entice away from those 
irrational amusements, or rather distractions, which to a large 
number of the working classes are found irresistible in the shape 
of ‘Harmonic Meetings,’ ‘Concerts for the Million,’ with their 
inseparable accompaniments of beer and tobacco, at flash taverns 
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generation of this nineteenth century amuses itself by inhaling 
laughing-gas, by slang and obscene jokes, and where immorality and 
law-breaking are inculcated, as not only praiseworthy occupations, 
but the chief delights of existence. How this teaching succeeds 
is but too eerie in our every-day police reports; and whilst 
we are squabbling about sectarian differences, and making these 
hindrances to the introduction of a national scheme, this education 
of the people amongst themselves, progresses rapidly enough. 

“But to return to our ‘ Rational Amusement.’ The programme 

contained some four-and-twenty pieces—too many by half—out of 
which fifteen were songs; the rest concerted vocal pieces, with a 
solitary fantasia for the pianoforte. No names were given of the 
singers; but it was understood that they were amateurs frum that 
very working class they-came forward (their own day’s labour at 
an end) to give an innocent and cheerful evening’s amusement to, 
without the extraneous excitement of pipe and bottle—the regalia 
of the gin-palace. The room was crowded to excess by working 
men, their wives, and children. At half-past eight some eighteen 
well-dressed ladies and gentlemen took their seats on the platform 
—an energetic conductor with the customary white kids raised his 
baton—and the concert commenced with the harmonised version 
of ‘ The Last Rose of Summer.’ Song after song, glee after glee, 
succeeded, with more or less applause from the delighted audience, 
who showed a better appreciation of the music than one sometimes 
finds at a more fashionable concert. The part-music was espe- 
cially enjoyed; and with good reason; for the various glees and 
choruses went with a precision and attention to the nwances, which 
gave evident proof of the enjoyment of the executants in the music 
itself, and of care and ability in the conductor. The solo singing 
displayed some good qualities of voice ; in all cases a good pro- 
nunciation of the words was observable; and the vocalisation was 
sometimes more than respectable. When the motives of all are 
so praiseworthy, it would be invidious to particularise individual 
performance ;—but, as a proof of the taste of the audience, I may 
mention some of the pieces which were the best received. The 
glees, ‘ Hail, Smiling Morn;’ ‘Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,’ ‘See our 
Oars ;’ and Rossini’s ‘ Carnival Chorus ;’ ‘ Where the Bee sucks ;’ 
the songs, ‘Wapping Old Stairs;’ ‘Annie Laurie,’ Donizetti's 
Brindisi, and the duett from Norma—these last, of course, with 
English words. The success of this individual experiment is such 
as to encourage the promoters to establish a series of these con- 
certs, weekly, throughout the autumn and winter. 

“To those who have at heart the social improvement of the 
people, and the better cultivation of taste in the masses, it would 
be worth serious consideration, whether like entertainments could 
not be established, not only in various parts of London, but in 
every good-sized town inthe provinces. Witha little preliminary 
aid, it would be possible to make them self-supporting, by inter- 
esting the industrious classes themselves in their continuance. 
And in this movement the best professional talent should not be 
ashamed to associate itself. Asa question of feeling it would be 
a noble employment of the heavenly gift of rare talent, to bestow 
it occasionally on those whose opportunities of enjoyment are 
so limited. As a matter of business, it could not fail, in after 
years, to produce the best results, arising from the increased 


practice and cultivation of taste in the Divine Art of Music.” 
A.N. 





J. P. GOLDBERG. 
(From an occasional contributor.) 


For some weeks past four songs have lain on our pianoforte, 
mutely reproaching us with undue neglect, and turning their 
title-pages wistfully on us wherever we went—as pictures seem 
to follow the gazer with their eyes—until at length, the hurry 
of the dying season past, we find a moment to pay them and 
their composer a fitting tribute. M. Goldberg well deserves a 
kindly word—encouragement, we trust, he needs not. He is one 
of those musicians whose knowledge and careful cultivation 
tend to promote a correct style in the music of the salon, and 
thus insensibly to lead the public taste into the purest channels. 
His career, however, has not been always thus limited ; he has 











gathered his experience from a variety of circumstances. Born 
at Vienna, where music is a part of every-day life, and the 
ear is early awakened to its beauties, he studied from nineteen, 
under Sechter. Possessing a good baritone voice, however, he 
soon appeared on the stage, and studied the art of singing, 
at different periods, under the well-known Mazzucato, and 
the veteran Bordogni. 

In 1846, M. Goldberg arrived in this country, and made 
several tours through different parts of the kingdom, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Beale. His success was quite 
sufficient to justify his fixing his abode permanently among 
us. Since that time we have had occasion to remark with 
interest the steady progress he has been making. His con- 
certos for the violin declare him to be a thorough musieian ; 
and the songs now before us show him to be a pleasing and 
graceful melodist in the bargain. These comprise two 
ballads—‘‘ The Sleeping Child,’ and “ Jovely Maid,” a 
romanza, ‘‘Se cerca se dice,” and a barcarole, ‘11 Lamento,” 
written for Rubini, and now transposed for ordinary voices. 
They are all well adapted for the drawing-room—simple in 
structure, facile of execution, and, which is the most im- 
portant, likely to please. Some of them, indeed, are tried 
favourites, and stand in no need of our recommendation. We 
merely refer to them now that we may not be accused of 
neglecting them, and of overlooking the growing popularity 
of their composer. 





JULLIEN’S EXTRAORDINARY DUEL. 
(From Tait's Magazine.) 

JumL1eN was first noticed by the pubiic as leader of the 
concerts at the Jardin Turc, at Paris, since built over. A 
five-story house now stands where he once stood, as we haye 
also so often seen him in London, with primrose gloves and 
shirt-cuffs turned up to the elbow, wielding the sceptre of 
king of the orchestra. It was during his reign at the Jardin 
Ture that, according to M. Lecomte, the following accident 
happened to him :—“ He had an extraordinary duel, unpre- 
cedented, save amOngst Ariosto’s fabulous heroes. One of 
his musicians, who had been fencing-master in a regiment, 
had a dispute with him, and sent him a challenge. Jullien 
asked a week to prepare for the duel, and his request was 
granted. At the end of that time the encounter took place 
with swords, and he received a furious thrust, which ran him 
right through the body, the hilt of the weapon actually rest- 
ing upon the wound, and his antagonist having naturally let 
go his sword, Jullien rushed upon, and in his turn dealt 
him a desperate blow, after which, having thus revenged 
himself, he remained erect, with a sword sticking out of his 
back! Nobody daring to withdraw it, he himself had the 
energy to pluck it from the wound. It had made itself a 
passage which, wonderful to relate, interfered with none of 
the organs essential to life. A month afterwards Jullien 
had resumed his baton and his primrose gloves, and pallid 
and in elegiac attitudes be once more presided over those 
concerts to which the fame cf his adventure now attracted 
all Paris. The circumstances which decided him to quit 
Paris were, like everything in his life, singular and out of 
the common way. Having some cause of complaint against the 
authorities, he revenged himself by the composition of an 
old posting-bill, in which a combination of letters, put in 
larger type than the others, formed, when seen from a dis- 
tance, a word offensive to the police. He had to run for 
it, and then it was he went to England. 





{The account of the duel is not quite correct.—Z7. ] 
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MR. FRY’S LETTER TO THE NEW YORK MUSICAL 
WORLD AND TIMES. 


Messrs. EpiTors :—I regret to have to notice the remarks of 
your journal on my lectures, because it involves a corruption of 
the summary made of them. You have put under separate heads 
various positions,some of whichare accurately stated and others not. 
As I spoke without notes, and there was no report made of what 
I said at the eleventh lecture, I cannot turn tu the very words, but 
must only say that there are various things attributed to me,which, 
if I have the humblest practical acquaintance with the apothegm, 
gnotht seauton, I never said. You speak of me thus : 

‘‘ Among other remarks on this point during this course, and 
yuk he summed up in his last lecture, were the following: 

at, 

“1, There is no taste or love for, or appreciation of true Art 
in this country. That, 

“2. The public, as a public, know nothing about Art—they 
have not a single enlightened or healthy idea on the subject. That, 

“3. A sort of childish wonder is the only tribute paid in 
America to exhibitions of high art, and even this tribute is only 
called forth by solo performances. That, 

“4. We pay enormous sums to hear a single voice, or a single 
instrument, the beauties and excellencies of which (if it have any) 
we cannot discover. But that, 

““5, We will pay nothing to hear a sublime work of Art per- 
formed, because we do not know enough to appreciate it, and con- 
eequently such a performance bores us terribly.” 

I did state, not as numbers 1, 2, and 3, say, but simply that 
orchestral music is not generally or publicly prnatioae | and 
original analytical criticism on it is wholly wanting among us. 
In view of this fact I instanced the orchestra, eighty-four in 
number, which performed at my lectures, being the largest and 
most splendid ever heard in America, and forming an era in our 


history, if we did but know what an era is beyond party politics; 
and yet on that orchestra, or the original pieces they gave, involving 


the latest development of orchestral power and combination, there 
was no analytical criticism. By original criticism I do not mean 
repetitions of the words or ideas of Europeans or European com- 
ositions—a very easy performance, like glib magazine talk about 
phael, Claude Lorraine, or Vernet—but that arising from the 
ability of the critic to take an original score, and read it and un- 
derstand it, and besides write a score himself—if not an original 
one, an arrangement of other people’s ideas. 

That is what is criticism in Europe: that is the criticism of 
Fétis, Reicha, Berlioz, Weber, Scudo, Adam, and every other 
man of mark there in the musical world. When I look at the 
labour required to learn how to grasp thirty or forty separate parts 
with a glance of the eye; to comprehend all the intricacies of the 
author ; to read German music as a German, and Italian music as 
an Italian, through the genius that produced them, to find that 
the author of Der Freyschutz is a great man, and so isthe author 
of Lucia ; to determine plagiarism or originality by an intimate 
knowledge of the growth of European musical ideas through a 
thousand years with the manure of antiquity and the East, I 
am astonished to witness the manner in which compositions are 
disposed of in this country, and the world informed what the 
authors ought to do in order to learn their Art and be original. 

** We do pay enormous sums to hear a single voice,” and some- 
times, but rarely, ‘“‘a single instrument ;" but I did not add “ that 
we could not discover its excellencies.”” That depends: The 
excellencies of Jenny Lind were discovered; the beauties of her 
voice were duly admired : her talent recognised, and even con- 
founded with genius, which does not belong to singing but to 
musical composition. I did state that six hundred thousand dollars 
were spent on this artist, and that if six thousand dollars were 
required to put an American Lyrical Art on a level with European, 
it could not be raised. Thatis my deliberate conviction ; and that 
as a nation we are strangely and unnecessarily wanting in spirit 
and nationality equal to putting out any money in speculation or 
anticipation as regards art. Nor do I see any hope until we have 
self-reliance. Your sentiment is that, “‘as a nation, taking into 
account our age, we have outstripped, in the development and 





cultivation of art, every other nation whose name is recorded in 
history :""—but I quoted the French political economist, Michel 
Chevalier (see his works passim), as saying that “the Americans 
are the only people not wedded to old forms and procedures,” 
and hence their success; and I proceeded to say that America with 
25,000,000 inhabitants had more internal improvements (techni- 
cally such) than Europe with 250,000,000 (at which some two or 
three persons present laughed), and which can be proved by going 
over all the countries in detail. I did full justice to the fecundity 
of American genius, but contrasted her achievements in labour 
with her pusillanimity in literary or artistic expression, and in this 
Iam fully borne out by the illustrious Fennimore Cooper one 
way, and in another or the diction of our foreign ministers, who 
invariably ignore republicanism in their speeches in England, lest 
they should be natural and national. 

I did not say “ we will pay nothing to hear a sublime work of 
art performed; because we do not know enough to appreciate it, 
and consequently such a performance bores us terribly.” That, 
too, depends: people differ as to what a sublime work is. The 
prophets galvanized into fugues are not so sublime as the passion- 
ate sorrow of the modern opera; so think the people who do not 
look at poetry as they do at the process of determining a star’s 
parallax. The sublime work that people will not pay to hear in 
New York is orchestral music, without the machinery of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, which is an affair of luxury and pride to the 
performing members, but not of profit. One singer in this “ great 
and yee en city of New York” has made more in a single night 
than the Philharmonic Society has ever made or may make for the 
next twenty years. I speak of this in a pecuniary sense, and for 
the benefit of artists; I can do so disinterestedly, not being in the 
musical profession, and only being led to assert the dignity of 
artists from seeing the shameful way they are treated as a class in 
Europe and in America, where they are ranked as inferiors in 
society, and considered low enough to be patronised—the last 
indignity to which a proud heart and manly soul can be subjected, 
I regret that on this head my ipsissima verba were not reported 
at length. } 

You quote me (No. 8 of your resumé) as saying that “ Politi- 
cians never did and never can do anything to ennoble, exalt, and 
glorify a nation,” &c.—That is an overstatement : I drew a parallel 
between the position assigned to politicians in the histories written 
by themselves, and the inferior position assigned by them to 
artists, their equals at least. The world is bullied by names: one 
man, Washington, absorbs like a maelstrom the sweat, agony, 
glory, and immortality of the Revolution; and the public rear an 
unequalled monument to him, instead of THE PEOPLE OF SEVENTY- 
Srx, each one of whom contributed his mite and his might. So 
too our ideas of contemporary greatness dat €ntirely from Capitol 
Hill, and are political. “ The great Virginian * ** the great South 
Carolinian,” the great this, that, and the other, means a speaker 
in the Congress who has spoken for or against (no matter which) 
a few material, or so-called national interests, such as banks and 
roads, that are passed by small majorities one session to be 
rescinded at the next session—the prismatic hues on a soap-bubble 
not being more transient or trivial. Then one of these great men 
‘« saves the country” every once in a while, according to his par- 
tisans, who forget that if the country could be so easily saved it 
would not be worth damning. 

“The American public are tod fond of quoting Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and European artists generally, and decrying whatever 
is not modelled after their rules.” No. 12 of your list says so, but 
I did not, I stated that certain writers quote these constantly, who 
would fail to discover anything in the same authors if they were 
American, for the reason of pusillanimity in forming original 
judgments. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Provincial. 
LivrRPOoL.—Notwithstanding the advent of the long expected 
fine weather, those universally popular favourites, Mr. Buckstone 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, have succeeded in drawing numerous 
audiences nightly to the Theatre Royal, where they commenced 
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their usual autumnal engagement on Monday. The interest with 
which their appearance is always looked forward to, was increased 
on the present occasion, by the fact, that, since he was last here, 
Mr. Buckstone has become the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, 
which he has managed in the most satisfactory manner since Easter, 
and with a degree of liberality which has procured for him eulogistic 
notices from the metropolitan press. His most successful produc: 
tion, which ran every night during his first season, was a piéce de 
circonstance, written by Planché, entitled Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of 
Mount Parnassus. This reveu, or burlesque, Mr. Buckstone has 
produced here, with the same splendour and completeness which 
made it so popular in London; and, with few exceptions, the 
scenery, dresses, and properties are the same. The cast is unusually 
strong, including Mr. Buckstone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mr. E. Fitz- 
william, Miss Maskell, Miss Ellen Chaplin, of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and Miss Rosina Wright and Miss Fanny Baker, of the 
Lyceum. The piece affords an opportunity for the exhibition of 
some beautiful tableaux, including the celebrated duel scene from 
the Corsican Brothers (as played at the Princess’s Theatre), Albert 
Smith’s Lecture-room at the Egyptian Hall, and the “ Digging” 
scene, from the Drury-lane piece of Gold. The spirits from the 
Lyceum, Adelphi, Royal Italian Opera, and other theatres, also 
come when called, a afford admirable opportunities for hits at 
the Uncle Tom mania, the nine act dramas, and the Italian Operas 
written in French, composed by Germans, and sung by vocalists 
of all nations, the best being a capital parody on Uncle Ned, the 
burden of which is— 
It would be quite a blessing if poor Uncle Tom 
Were gone -- ti the good niggers go. 

The Ascent of Parnassus is most effectively managed by means 
of a moving panorama, painted by Mr. Charles Marshall, once 
scenic artist of the now desolate and original Italian Opera—and 
a more beantiful work of art has never been seen in Liverpool. 
The viewsare painted with evident truthfulness and genuine artistic 
feeling, and excite amongst the spectators frequent and hearty 
bursts of applause. The burlesque is in every way the most bril- 
liant spectacle which has been produced in Liverpool, and we 
advise all who have a relish for pleasant and genial wit, brilliant 
dresses, beautiful scenery, and good dancing, to accompany Mr. 
Buckstone in his pleasant journey to the summit of the most 
famous of mountains. They will never tire by the way, but always 
find the ascent a downright pleasure. Each evening, the burlesque 
has been preceded by a popular play, and followed by an amusing 
farce. On Friday night (Aug. 12), Mr. Buckstone took his benefit, 
and produced for the first time here a new Haymarket comedy, 
called The Mouse-trap, which will, doubtless, be repeated next 
week.—ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—The company at this establish- 
ment, strengthened by the talents of Miss Fanny Vining, Miss 
Julia St. George, Mr. Belton, Mr. E. I. Davenport, and Mr. B. 
Baker, have appeared during the week in a variety of popular 
plays and farces, to the satisfaction of numerous audiences.—The 
next concert of the Philharmonic Society is fixed for the 29th 
August. The vocalists engaged are Mdlle. Castellan, Mdlle. Bel- 
lini, Signor Tagliafico, and Signor Gardoni. Mario and Grisi 
will sing in Liverpool previous to their departure on their pro- 
fessional tour to the United States. 





Miscellaneous. 

Garman Opera at Drury Lang.—A series of twelve operatic 
entertainments will be given at Drury Lane Theatre, to commence 
on Monday, with Der Freyschutz. “The company is composed of 
Madame Caradori, Madame Zimmerman, Herr Reichart, and Herr 
Formes, for the principals, with, as we understand, an efficient band 
and chorus. Herr Carl Anschuez is the conductor. The opera 
will befollowed by the ballet Leoline, in which Mdlles, d’Antonie 
and Louise Blanche will sustain the chief parts. 


SicNor Marcuest and Mapame Marcnest GraumMann have 
met with great success at the Philharmonic Society of Boulogne, 


where they have been singing. MM. Jacques Herz, Rosenham, 
Mme. Tardien de Manville, MM. Osborne, Bazzini, and the young 


Mattei, are among the artists at present stayi i i 
i aying at t avo 
watering-place. P ying at this favourite 


M. Maurice Levy, the talented pianist, has left London for two 
months on a continental tour. 

Mr. Epwarp Murray, the well-known and very popular 
acting-manager of the Theatre Royal Olympic, takes his first — 
benefit at this theatre on Monday week, August 29th, on which 
<r his brother, Mr. Leigh Murray, will appear in a favourite 

arce. 

Mrs. Warner, the celebrated actress, is dying of a most painful 
disease, and but for charitable assistance, would be a pauper. 

Apert Smitu’s Ascent or Mont Branc.—My eyelids had 
felt very heavy for the last hour, and, but for the absolute mortal 
necessity of keeping them widely open, I believe would have closed 
before this; but now such a strange and irrepressible desire to go 
to sleep seized hold of me, that I almost fell fast off as I sat down 
for a few minutes on the snow to tie my shoes. But the foremost 
guides were onthe mareh again, and I was compelled to go on 
with the caravan. From this point on to the summit, for a space 
of two hours, I was in sucha strange state of mingled uncon- 
sciousness and acute observation—of combined sleeping and 
waking—that the old-fashioned word “ bewitched” is the only 
one that I can apply to the complete confusion and upsetting of 
sense in which I found myself plunged. With the perfect know- 
ledge of where I was, and what I was about—even with such 
caution as was required to place my feet on particular places in 
the snow —I conjured up such a set of absurd and improbable phan- 
toms about me, that the most spirit-ridden intruder upon a May- 
day festival on the Hartz mountains was never more beleagured. 
I am not sufficiently versedin the finer theories of the psycholo 
of sleep to know if such a state might be; but I believe for the 
greater part of this bewildering period I was fast asleep, with my 
eyes open, and through them the wandering brain received external 
impressions ; in the same manner as, upon waking, the phantasms 
of our dreams are sometimes carried on, and connected with objects 
about the chamber. It is very difficult to explain the odd state in 
which I was, so to speak, entangled. A great many people I knew 
in London were accompanying me, and calling after me, as the 
stones did after Prince Pervis, inthe Arabian Nights. Then there 
was some terrible elaborate affair that I could not settle, about two 
bedsteads, the whole blame of which transaction, whatever it was, 
lay on my shoulders; and then a literary friend came up, and told 
me he was sorry we could not pass over his ground on our way to 
the summit, but that the King of Prussia had forbidden it. Every- 
thing was‘as foolish and unconnected as this, but it worried me 
painfully ; and my senses were under such little control, and I 
reeled and staggered about so, that when we had crossed the snow 
prairie, and arrived at an almost perpendicular wall of ice, four or 
five hundred feet high—the terrible Mur dela Cote—up which we 
had to climb, I sat down again on the snow, and told Tairraz that 
I would not go any farther, but that they might leave me there if 
they pleased.—The Story of Mont Blanc. 


_ Tux Conservative Lanp Socizty.—The tenth public draw- 
ing took place at the offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, on Satur- 
day, the 13th instant, in the presence of Viscount Ranelagh, 
chairman, the Rey. Dr. Worthington and W. Cribb, members of 
the Executive Committee, the Officers of the Society, and Share- 
holders from all parts of the country. Ninety-two numbers were 
drawn ; the fortunate holders residing in Sussex, Kent, Surrey, 
Essex, Suffolk, Middlesex, Westmoreland, Hampshire, Durham, 
Staffordshire, and Yorkshire. The Secretary announced that 5469 
shares, representing a capital of £283,450, had been taken, and that 
40 shares in addition to the numbers drawn would be placed on 
the Order of Rights, by seniority. The tenth public drawing is 
fixed for Wednesday, the 7th September, in Freemason’s Hall, 
Viscount Ranelagh in the chair—at the fourth quarterly general 
meeting of the members, and the anniversary of the commencement 
of the Conservative Land Society. The allotment of the Brockley 
Hill Park estate, West Kent and Hertford estates, took place on 
Thursday, the 18th inst. 

Most Musicat, most Dipromaric.--We are particularly happy 
in being the first to state that the Earl of Westmoreland, our illus- 
trious ambassador at the Court of Vienna, is busily engages com- 
one ag new March of Intellect for the Emperor of tria:— 
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Cremorne Garpens.—Batioon Ascent.— Public sympathy has 
for some little time past been directed towards the suffering artistes 


THE SONG OF THE DEBTOR, 


connected with the Cirque of the Rosemary-Branch Gardens, which ; (For Music.) 
was destroyed by fire about three weeks since, and who lost on Daddy, give me money, 
‘ that occasion what might be termed their little all—though, indeed, To buy a little pig; 
unfortunately, it was not a little of which many were completely You buy a little pig for me; 
deprived. On Thursday night, through the kind offer of Mr. Daddy, give me money, 
Simpson, a féte was held at these gardens, towards restoring these You buy a little pig for me. 
talented and deserving men to their former position, and much Alack! poor daddy, he’s got no money. 


pleased are we to be able to bear testimony to its entire success. 
It was not unaptly termed a monster gala. Amusing novelties, 
effective performances, and startling displays, commenced at the 
early hour of three, and continued until past twelve, when the very 
large company who had responded to Mr. Simpson’s invitation 
separated with feelings of the greatest gratification at the delightful 
evening afforded them. Where all was so good, it would appear 
difficult to select, but justice compels us to refer to what certainly 
was the great event of the evening; the wonderful trapeze ascent 
of Edouard Bouthelier, one of the Italian Brothers, whose coolness, 
elegance, and activity must be seen to be properly appreciated. 
The balloon appointed for the ascent was the “ Prince of Wales,” 
and long before its inflation was completed, a crowd of spectators 
was formed, who were not to be drawn from the spot by any of the 
many temptations which at Cremorne constantly fall in your way, 
and when the moment arrived at which the clever gymnast, like a 
perched parrot head downwards, was borne away, the cheers of the 
astonished multitude rent as it were the very air. Amongst other 
marked performances were the Ethair Family, father and five sons, 
whose classical groupings were decidedly the best we ever saw. 
The descent was effected safely at ‘Tottenham, and by eleven 
o'clock the daring voyager returned to perform his Feat le Saute de 
Riviere. 

A Tarnor anp A Butx.—A tailor of Allerton, near Liverpool, 
some years ago was returning, about three o’clock on a summer 
morning, from a party, where he had been playing jigs and country- 
dances. As he was crossing a field, he was attacked by a bull. 
After several efforts to escape, he attempted to ascend a tree; 
not succeeding in the attempt, a momentary impulse directed him 
to pull out his fiddle, and, fortifying himself behind the trees as 
well as he could, began to play; upon which the enraged animal 
became pacified, and seemed to listen with attention. The 
affrighted tailor, finding his enemy appeased, left off playing, and 
was moving forward. This, however, the bull would not suffer ; 
for no sooner had the tailor ceased his fascinating strain, than the 
bull’s anger appeared to return with as much rage as before ; he 
therefore was glad to have recourse a second time to his fiddle, 
which operated again as a charm upon the bull, who became as 
composed and attentive as before. The tailor made several 
more attempts to escape, but in vain; no sooner did he stop his 
fiddle, than the bull’s rage returned, so that he was compelled to 
keep fiddling till near six o'clock (about three hours), when the 
family came to fetch home the cows, and rescued him from a tire- 
some labour and frightful situation. ‘The man, it seems, lodged 
at the farm-house where the bull was kept, so that they were no 
strangers toeach other. The bull acquired a love for music under 
interesting circumstances. The tailor, who frequently played 
upon the fiddle in the evening to amuse his family, had observed 
the bull constantly endeavouring to get as near as possible to that 
part of the house where he happened to be playing, and listening 
with the greatest attention, This suggested the idea of having 
recourse to his fiddle, and, in all probability, preserved his life. 


Eccentricitizs 1x Mustc-stanps.—Hebden—it is now many 
years ago—was well known to the frequenters of the theatre. He 
was unrivalled both on the bassoon and the bass viol, and stood 
for fifty years like a timber-head in the corner of the orchestra of 
Old Drury. He attended at the upholsterer’s shop in King Street, 
to give young Tom Arne lessons. One morning he called upon 
his pupil, when the shop happened to be closed. He found the 
youth playing the violin in the shop, with his music supported on 
a coffin. Hebden was impressed with solemn feelings at so incon- 
gruous a spectacle. He fled with precipitation, aud could not be 
induced to repeat his visits. 


(Recommended to musicians of the fast school.) 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
A. C. T., Thorney Abbey; H. C. C., Bristol; J. 8., Lisbon. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 


AT THE NINTH PUBLIC DRAWING, on the 13th inst., at 
L\ the Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, amongst all the uncompleted Shareholders, 
not previously entitled by drawing or by seniority, the following eighty-six rights 
of choice on the Society’s estates were drawn :— 


Nos. 4660, 2238, 2522, 2512, 4686, 3243, 3244, 3245, 3358, 2860, 2861, 2862, 5023, 
5440, 3963, 1377, 3492, 4318, 4584, 4946, 1811, 2290, 2323, 4152, 4153, 4154, 812, 
951, 2600, 1110, 1111, 1112, 1786, 1296, 3201, 2332, 3983, 4802, 4803, 1579, 1580, 
1581, 3993, 3032, 558, 4693, 5095, 5096, 1725, 1722, 4933, 570, 4452, 4631, 1028" 
1029, 2140, 3170, 2276, 2277, 2425, 2426, 2427, 4893, 4894, 4895, 3947, 3495, 692, 
862, 934, 935, 866, 4643, 906, 907, 1665, 3496, 3497, 3498, 3355, 2810, 1259, 2996, 
2997, and 3124. 

The following six numbers, 860, 1489, 3008, 1816, 1817, and 1124, were also drawn, 
but the holders thereof being in arrears, lose the benefit of this drawing. 

The following share numbers will also be placed on the order of right by seniority of 
membership :—Nos. 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 288, 289, 
290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 298, 299, 300, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 308, 309, 310, 311 
312, 313, 315, 320, 321, $25, 327, and 329. , 
The Tenth Public Drawing is fixed for Wednesday, September 7th, at Freem: ? 
Hall, Great Queen Street, being the .Fourth Quarterly General Meeting oa the 
members, and the Anniversary of the Establishment of the Conservative Land 
Society. All Shares taken on or before that day, up to the time of placing the 
numbers in the wheel, will participate in the advantages of this drawing. Applica= 
tions for Prospectuses and Shares, to be made to 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISON, Secretary, 


- BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


ERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 
the plan of the National Assurance and Investment Association, by which a high 

rate of Interest may be obtained, combined with perfect security. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 


application. 
PETER MORRISON, 
7, St. Martin’s Place, Managing Director. 
Trafalgar Square, London. 














HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 


and Violent Head-aches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Clifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir,—I am 
requested by a lady named Thomas, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 
health, arising from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion, loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, for which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but without any beneficial result; at last 
she had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected so great 
a change for the better, that she continued them, and the whole family were restored 
ta health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these diseases with no 





other remedy. (Signed) S. GOWEN. 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully*efficacious in the following complaints: 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of a!] Livercomplaints Ulcers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Worms of all 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism kinds 
plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’sWeakness from 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil whatever cause 
Skin Dysentery Indigestion Sore Throats &e., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Infi ion Tie Dow x 
olics Jaundice Tumours 


Sold atthe Establishment of Professor HotLtoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—lIs. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., LIs., 22s., and 33s. 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Box, nf 
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MADAME DE BARRY 


EGS to announce that she has left London on a month's visit to 
Paris and Brussels; at the expiration of which time she will return to town to 
resume her professional duties. 
16, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park. 


TO MUSIC PROFESSORS AND OTHERS, 


A MUSICSELLER AND PROFESSOR residing about 60 miles 

from London, doing a comfortable trade, and havinga connection in Teach- 
ing, Tuning, &c., which altogether realizes a respectable income, wishes to dispose of 
thesame. For Terms apply, A. B., office of this paper. 





on the Ist of September will be published, in super-royal 8vo, Part 1, price 6d., of 


THE PAROCHIAL PSALMIST: 


A COLLECTION OF PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, for 
Congregational Singing, adapted to Selections from the Old and New Versions 
of Psalms. By C.J. Read, Assistant Organist of St. Thomas’ Church, Salisbury. 


The Words selected by the Rev. W. Renaud. . 
This Work will contain upwards of Sixty Tunes, and be complete in about Nine 


‘arts. : 
Salisbury : George Brown and W. P. Aylward. London: Simpkin and Co.; 
T. Hatchard, and W. H. Dalton. 


THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


MES. ENDERSOHN, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), 

Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Henry Phillips. Arrangements are now being 
made for the Autumnal Tour in the North and West of England. All communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Secretary, at Rudall, Rose, and Carte’s, 100, New Bond- 


treet. 
stree R. CARTE, Secretary. 


THE ORCHESTRAL UNION 


TOUR in the PROVINCES commences the first week in October. 
Vocalist, Mrs, Alexander Newton; Leader, Mr. H. C. Cooper; and Conductor, 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. Communications to be addressed to Mr, Alfred Nicholson, Hon. 
Sec., 66, Upper Norton Street, Portland Road. 


THEATRE ROYAL; DRURY LANE 


ILL OPEN TO-MORROW, MONDAY, AUGUST 22, 
FOR TWELVE NIGHTS ONLY, for the \oweey of Grand Operas and 
Ballet. Monday and Wednesday, August 22nd and 24th, Der Freischutz ; Tuesday 
and Thursday, August 23rd and 25th, Lucrezia Borgia; and on Friday and Satur- 
day, August 26th and 27th, Acis and Galatea, with an act of a popular Opera. 
Principal Vocalists—Madame Caradori, Mesdames Zimmerman, Huddart, and 
Adelaide Weinthal; Herr Reichart, and the unrivalled basso, Herr Formes, who 
will sustain the parts of ‘‘ Caspar,” ‘‘The Duke,” and ‘‘ Polyphemus.’’ To conclude 
every evening with the Ballet of Leoline. Stalls, 5s. Dress Circle, 4s, Upper 
Boxes, 3s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, ls. Upper Gallery, 6d. Half-Price at Nine. Private 
Boxes, 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s., &c. Conductor—Herr Carl Anschuez. 


LITTLE CLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK, 


FORTHE PIANOFORTE, by G. A. Macfarren. The object 
of this work is to facilitate, by anew method of developing the subject, the tuition 
of very young pupils in the practice of the Pianoforte and in the principles of Music, 
which include the rudiments of Harmony. The work is especially designed for 
household instruction, to enable mothers or sisters, if not to supersede a master, to 
fulfil that indispensable requisite to infant beginners of superintending their daily 
practice. The First Part is complete in itself, and the subsequent Parts will continue 
the subject, each up to some particular point, that will also be complete, without 
reference to what is to succeed it. Part One is now ready, consisting of forty-eight 
handsomely printed Music Pages in a neat wrapper, price 2s. 6d. Published by Rust 
and Co., Patent Tubular Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 309 (the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution), Regent-street. 


GOOD NEWS FOR LADIES, 


IF you want to buy Berlin Wools, Silks, Cottons, Steel Beads, 

rings and tassels cheaper than at any other house, go to, or send your orders by 
post, and you will receive your goods by return, address to J. W. Giles, Shakspere 
House and Fancy Repository, 134, Aldersgate Street (opposite Jewin Street), London, 
who begs to call the attention of ladies, milliners, dressmakers, ladies’ schools, &c., 
to his establishment, where will be found the best, cheapest, and choicest stock of 
fancy goods in London, consisting of Berlinswools, purse silks, steel beads, steel rings, 
and tassels, Berlin patterns, canvasses, silks, knitting cotton, sewing and crochet, in 
white and coloured; tapes, needles, pins, cottons, threads, and haberdashery of every 
description ; stationery, perfumery, and hosiery, equally cheap. J. W. G. intends to 
commence selling, on Monday next, at wholesale prices. All the newest novelties in 
fancy articles. 

N.B.—Merchants, shippers, dealers, and the trade supplied with any quantity of 
goods of every description in the above trades, at manufacturers’ prices. Ladies 
commencing in the Berlin wool, haberdashery, stationery, perfumery, hosiery, and 
fancy trade, can be supplied lower than any house in London, and have the choicest 
assortments made up in any quantities. Largest assortment of braiding, embroidery, 
and crochet patterns in the world. Sole proprietor of the New Royal Exhibition, 
Queen’s Own, Princess Alice, Crystal Palace, and Royal Paisley Crochet Designs, 
Larne weekly, price 1d, each, or in series, 1s. each book, containing twelve 

. 


























BLIND ASYLUM, MANCHESTER, 


WANTED, a TEACHER of MUSIC, thoroughly qualified to 

teach Vocal and Organ Music. His time of duty at the Asylum to be four 
hours per day, viz., from nine to one o’clock, a.m., and on Wednesday afternoon 
during the Public Choral Concert by the blind inmates. On Sundays he is to preside 
over the same choir, as Organist in the Chapel of the Institution. Testimonials as 
to moral character and musical ability, to be sent to the Asylum before the end of 
thismonth. Salary, £100 per annum. 


August 18, 1853. 


L’ART DU CHANT, 


APPLIQUE au Piano, by S. Thalberg. Melodious Subjects 
from Ancient and Modern Composers, transcribed for the Pianoforte, with 
preface, by S. Thalberg. Nos. 1 to 12, each 3s., or complete, 20s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GIGNORS MARIO and GORDIGIANI.—The celebrated French 
\J Romance, ‘‘AIME MOI BIEN,” sung by Signor Mario, and composed by 
Signor Gordigiani, is just published, price 2s. 


WM. HUGHES, Governor. 











IGNOR GORDIGIANI'S NEW COMPOSITIONS, as sung 

at his Grand Concert, July 20th. Impossibile, Canto Popolari, 2s.; Emezzodi, 

Bolero, 2s.; Impressione, Canto Popo, 2s.; La Rosa d’Inghilterra Album, dedicated 

to Her gf the Queen, containing twelve new vocal pieces, price 21s., in a hand- 
some volume, 





‘f TVAIR SHINES THE MOON,”— Mario's celebrated Barcarolle 
in Rigoletto, encored on every occasion; the poetry by W. H. Bellamy, 
Esq., is published this day, 2s, 





NEW SCHOOL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Rudelf Nord- 
mann.—Mario’s Barcarolle in Rigoletto, with Variations, 3s. The Nuns’ 
Prayer, a Romance, 3s. The Ghost Scene in the Corsican Brothers, 2s. 6d. Alvars’ 
Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s. 6d.- The above are written capremsly to suit moderate 
players, and are remarkable for melody, and brilliancy of effect.; @ 


NEW. FRENCH ROMANCES sung by Mons, Jules Lefort. 
Price 1s. each, in ‘‘ Le Chansonnier du Jour,’’ a series of modern French songs. 
1 ‘*Ma Barque.’’ 2. ‘*Tais toi mon Ceur.’’ 3, ‘*Mon petit Enfant.” 4, “ Petite 
mousse noir. 5, Le Muletier de Calabre,”’ 2s, 





K OHLER'S CROWN and CRICKETERS’ POLKAS, price 
2s. 6d. each. The great success of these Polkas has induced the publishers to 
bring out a Second Edition of each in an easier form. 


RIGOLETTO FOR FLUTE AND PIANO.—Just Published, 
‘‘Two Mosaiques on Rigoletto,” by J. Clinton, containing the most favourite 

subjects, price 4s. each, forming numbers of ‘ Boosey’s Repertoire for Flute and 
lano. 








IGOLETTO FOR HARP.—“ La Donna e Mobile,” sung by 
Mario; arranged for the harp by Chatterton, 3s. 





1 HE ENGLISH FLEET POLKA, with a superb Illustration 
of the great Fleet at Portsmouth, composed by Nelson Sydney, is published this 
day, price 3s., Postage free. 

BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
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